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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


New Administration and 
Problems of Labor (p. 9) 


Digest of the Article 


[he appointment of a labor leader 
Martin Durkin, as Secretar # Labor 
suggests that the new Administration 

not out to revenge itself f the al 

st unanimous support which Steven 


mn received trom reanized labor 


Major labor problems facing the id 
rt 


ustr 1 l I e concern over the 
livisions within labor reorgamzation 
Department ot I ibor to include 

d agencies ind liaison between 


Congress and labor with particular ref 
: 


Paft-Hartley 


rence to the controversia 
law 
Aim 
students understand some 
labor problems which will con 
he new Administration 


Assignment 
1. Name. the najor nation labor 
rganizations Why is tl tisumityv 
2. Indicate briefly how } vf the 
owing labor laws or iffects 
labor i) Taft-Hartley | b) Bu 
f Labor Statistics Walsh 

Public Contracts law 

The appointment of Martin Du 
kin as Secretary of Labor was a wise 
iction by President Eisenhower. Do 


vou agreer Explain 


Discussion Questions 

1. Provision tor a Secretary of Labor 

the President’s Cabinet is an indica 
tion of labor's importance in sO 

etv today. Why? 

2. If vou were Secretary of Labor 
Durkin which of the labor problems 
facing the Administration would vou 
ittempt to handle first? Why? 

3. Why was organized labor general 
ly opposed to the election of Eisen 
hower? 

4. Should the powers of the Depart- 
ment of Labor be increased by giving 





| WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


ew Administration and the Problem of Labo 
A well-organized review of the many-sided labor 


Is t 1 the Taft-Hartley Ac t 


ng the proposals to amend thie t 
Department of Labor. and the implications of the Durkin 
What Do Europeans Think of Us?” beginning on page 12 Phi 
our foreign affairs editor does not conceal the concern of though 
ful Americans with the anti-American sentiments expressed in Western 

I urope Nevertheless the outlook for sound, trie ndly relations is good 

Do Hollywood Motion Pictures Give a Fair Picture of American Life?,’ 
be too quick to jump to core lusions about this 
1 


rooting 


beginning on page 7. Don't 
me. As usual our pros and cons trade punches on an equa 
Meet Admirul Cochrane mm page 6. Here is a retired naval engineer 


vho is beginning to serve his country i v, related fiele 











blunder the world into another war has 


it control over the scattered agencies 


iftecting labor? Detend your answer iven rise to “neutralism.” The neutral 
5. Unitv of the CLO and AFL would ists want to sit out any next war. Other 


; } 1 
ave important influence on relations factors whicl lp to explain some ot 


between workers and emplovers an the anti-American remarks among varied 


Administration. Do ou agree: groups * Eur Pans inchade the free 
lom with which American G. L.'s spend 


the envy of “have-nots” for a 


money 
“hav nat he fact that we came 


What Do the Europeans put the war unscathed 
Think of Us? (p. 12) acted as ¢ nefactor to a poor cousin, 


Digest of the Article who are regarded as “millionaires,” the 


Although the great majority the mpression Of Americans fostered by 


people in Western Europe regard us as yur Grade-B im 
their friends, there is considerable anti howe ve uw count on the support 
American feeling. Fear that we may f Western Europe. Much as thev dis 


and have 


the “invasion of American tourists 


vies. In a showdown, 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


{re you using your experience as a guide to revising the course of study 
Now that the semester is almost over, it is time to look ick at the peaks 
ind valleys. What can vou do to improve the course of study? Did some of 
the material “to be covered” seem unnecessary? Could greater emphasis 
be placed on current events if traditional material which has outlived its use 
fulness were sloughed off? Why not talk it over with your colleagues? 
Perhaps one or more departmental conferences could be given to a down- 
to-earth exchange of experience with a view to bringing the curriculum more 
nearly in line with the needs of the students. —H. L. H. 
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Hollywood's America— 
Real or Unreal (p. 7) 


Vverseas Of 
films 


American 


can 


irt from our films 


sk’ pro ind con 


Your Students’ 


on Television 
As t 
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Questions 


hat intelligen 
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“It's an educational toy designed to prepare a child to cope with 
the problems of today. And any way he puts it together is wrong 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 


oblem 


18) 
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Wide World photo 


Where to Parka Mascot in Korea (Cover story on p. 17) 
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OU Mead : 


television, 
th enormous 


E news. 


Jet engines, : 
a machine w! 


d 
an ore in the G- 


power 


YETTING a jet plane started has alwavs been 

F something of a problem. The pilot doesn't 
just hop in the plane and step on the starter. It 
takes so much power to turn over the huge engine 
that a field power unit, a pretty cumbersome thing, 
has to be used, 

But G-E engineers have been working on the 
problem and have come up with an answer—small 
gas turbines which, attached to the big jets, set 
them in motion. Two types of starter are being 
developed: one uses a combination of jet fuel and 
compressed au the other, hot vases resulting 
from the burning of a solid propellant in a replace- 
able cartridge. With them. it will be possible to 
“fire up” the parent engine merely fy pressing a 
starter button, just like starting the family car, 


ho 


MMELEVISION enthusiasts, espec ially those ae 
I live in fringe areas where reception is ‘ 
to learn about “‘l ltra Vision. v 
thing new in TV sets, which G-E ele tronics 
psa my have developed after long and pains 
po “T 1e sets have “rock steady” picture 
: rabili yor sensitivity 267 per cent greater than 
one os s G-E television receiver, even in 
a > aha ostte Along with a clearer picture 
aes “ anil audio system, there’s further good 
pong a -wers: Glarejector, a major develop- 
th surpasses ‘all previous efforts in 
are from window and lamp reflections. 


will be happy 


news tol 
ment which 
eliminating gl 
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[INSURANCE QUESTION] 


Mutual Benefit Life pays $5 for 


every question used in these ads! 


a 


ere ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Q. I’ve been classified 1-A by my 


Draft Board. Can I secure life 
insurance? 
H. H. B., EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


Pro Yes! Until you are actually 


called for service. Mutual 
Benefit Life offers insurance 
without a military 
clause. Any life insurance 
you buy after you're called 


_ and 


does not protect you against 
military hazards. 


Q. Why is life insurance a sound 
mnvestment? 
Lr. 


D.R.. MIAMI, FLORIDA 


| ile Imsurance— ind only life 
insurance — guarantees _ fixed 
returns: (1) full payment of 
the amount of your polic yal 
maturity (2) established loan 
values (3) generous repay- 
ment of funds even if you 
drop your insurance. And as 
for dividends. Mutual Benefit 
Life has paid them every year 


for 108 years! 


eeeeeeeee 


Q. DoI really save much by taking 


out life insurance now instead 
of waiting until I’m older? 
R. K. $., PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Fro Indeed you do! On a $10,000 


policy taken out at 18 instead 
of 28 you save about $55 a 
year. Compared with age 35 
you'd save $110 a year. And 
you make these savings every 
year! 


eoeeeeeeer ewer eee e eee eee eeeee 


In a forthcoming issue, Mutual 
Benefit Life will announce a big new 
contest with many prizes. Watch for 
details—and in the meantime, mail 


us your imsurance, questions — get 


some of those $5 checks! 


THE 


MUTUAL 
BENEFIT 
DIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Educational Division 
300 Broadway, Newark, New Jersey 





William Harvey... . cercumnavigator of the bloodstream 


GENIUS IN MEDICINE NO. 4 1N A SERIES BY E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 


zh, an inquisitive little doctor, William 
learn the truth about circulating blood. 


bloodstream started about 1600 when 


nterest in the 
1 f. | 

1 in Italy with the great scientist, Fabricius. Inspired 
work with the blood vessels, Harvey went 


r to find out things for himself. 


creatures 
lood vessels. So he assembled 
zs and snakes and fish tied tourni- 
‘ ny blood vessels, studied their moving 
hearts and lungs...even tied up his friends’ arms and legs to 
study the swelling blood vessels. Harvey was a practical man. 
He provea the s by t servation. 





und effect on 

With circulation at 

erstood, bleeding could be controlled 
science instead of by guesswork. Accurate 
knowledge of the heart and blood vessels shed 
light on respiration, nutrition, disease. Today, 
as in Harvey's time, research is the lifeblood of 
medicine. Pioneers in all fields of healing pool 
their resources for the good of all mankind. 
For nearly 100 years, E. R. Squibb & Sons has 
cen developing and making available, at their 
1 purest, the medical products that men 


of genius have devised. 











E-R: SQUIBB & SONS 


and the Squibb seal. They say..."There are \#!q4: The priceless ingredient of every product 
no finer products made.” = is the honor and integrity of its maker 


In your drugstore, look for the Squibb name 








(x SAY WHAT ~ — 
YOU PLEASE / 


aod 


j 


an a ‘ 

. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 


tve.. New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


of any 
want to 


Work After School 


Dear Editor 

After reading vour F% 
the Week on after-school jobs 
15 issue of Se Scholastic 
like to tell students about 


raining program. In 


lopic ot 
October 
I would 


rum 


nior 
other our 


our school we have 


students have an op- 


while 


’ 
1 program where 
portunity wr trade 


Occupa- 


to learn a skill 
Dive 


yprovran 
program 


school rsified 
this 


he student a chance to study the job in 


voing to 


nS, as is called, gives 


the classroom as well as to work on the 
actual job. We carry on our regular 
studies also. 
Some of the 
tary, nursing, cosmetology, 
management, ice cream plant worker, 
service station operator, and many more. 
I think this program is excellent be- 
cause it gives the student a chance to 
earn spending money as well as to learn 


jobs offered are: secre- 
drugstore 


a trade. 
Frank Warren 


Tallassee Ala High School 


Blue Jeans 


Dear Editor 

In the December 
Scholastic Barbara 
ind I quote, “A well-groomed appear 
ance is important 

Do think a girl could possibly 
feel well-groomed in a pair of blue 
jeans and a shirt? Do you think a girl 
who wears skirts with 
them, and with the hem ripped would 


10 issue of Senior 


Loebenstein said, 


you 


her spots on 


wear a pair of clean blue jeans? 
I don't 
wearing of 


object to the 
but I 


partic ularly 


blue 


jeans to school 


5 


think that there is a time and a place 
for everything. I like to wear blue jeans, 
but I like to wear skirts, too! 

If a girl doesn’t take care of her 
skirts and dresses, she won't take care 
of her blue jeans either! 

Don’t you agree, Barbara? 

Carolyn Hunter 
Arkadelphia High School 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas 
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Answers to last week's puzzle 
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1. One who sails a ship ] 


6. S! 
Ll. Sea 
Queen 

1702-1714 


Sinall case 


I 


for toilet 
rtic’es 

14. What ships sai 

15. Go back Poe 


16. Diminutive o braham ] r 


Sinbad tl 


navigatio 
5. Branch of 
services 


Dined the 


9 Floor of a ship 33. Each 
Takes dish« 
Hollow containers 
flowers 


Vell-skilled 


Commander-in-chief 
of U. S. Navy 
43. Work rapidly or 


, 
energetically 


°4) 


val Na 


try 


v College 

York 

zation Pari 
Pwice 
Chis holds a shiy 


Ahoy There! 


By Patrick McHugh, Glenclyffe H. S., Garrison, N. Y. 


*® Starred words refer to noutical terms 
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4 5 6 7 8 








nall boats 


abbr 





fit and sh ipe ot 





when a tree 1s 








southwe@ 
ms middle 
t New 


abbr 
ike of food 
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mestly 


12 3 





























52 

















proficient. 


ouncil which may be drawn 


16 
47 


48. 


50 
51 


°52 


Italian form of Helen, 
Butter substitute 
Minute opening in the 
skin. 

Colonel (abbr. ) 


Feel or show displeasure 


Organized units of n 


ships 


Executive ( 
abbr 

lo lay the of a ship. 
Unit of speed at sea 
Diminutive suffix “of 
nouns 
Digit of the foot 


abbr.) 


Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 


from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 


knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, onswers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Give name, address, school, and grade. 
Address Puzzle Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. Answers in Feb. 4 issue. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 


ADMIRAL ENGINEER 


Meet Admiral Edward L. Cochrane, 





Dean of Engineering at M. |. T. 


when there Were as 


And there 


tly to 


HERE has never 4 time 
as there ar now 


} 


: 
beckoned so urgen 


himse If It} 


engineers 
wver a time future 
nan equipped ‘ out iret for 
fic Ids 
Edward L. Cochrane, U.S.N 
ledicated engineer, a man with a mission. Recently he left 


Federal Maritime Board 
ind VW he re he loved to be, 


the many scientifi 


Vice Admiral retired 


his post as chairman of the where 
he was badly needed and kne w it 
n the hiel } 


nei-pressure t 


gh-temperature world of ships), to 
eturn to his beloved Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
is dean of engineering 

Admiral 
In Washington 
ie approaches red tape with his head lowered like a bull 


fuddy 


ie happens to be 


ypposite of the 


as wherever else | 


Cochrane is the very 


luddy 


thundering into a red cape. In his two years with the Federal 


me Board he left a kind of vapor trail behind him in 


ailing Government 


bu criticism from all 


| 
in morale 
ind ineffectual 
" He reorganized 


he t 


ind turned it into a com 


de partment 


wram unde! \ ig thirty 


I f tremendous capaci high 
They are known “Mariners 


s the 


“Engineering Will Decide Our Destinies”’ 

] » him call brit Ned.” Almost everyone 

~ a Marine ¢ 
yhere at Mare Island 


I 
his educ inon he 

s been chief of the Bu 
ind president Society Naval Arch 


many honors 


was 


Engineers 


nw is the 


engineel 


mw IS ilread) 


zy men 


] 

il 

ogy 

ere been sucl 

inclination toward 
about money 


is working to apply his know] 
physical well being of 


o the betterment of 


broad view 


setts Institute of Technolog 


And in any of these fields there is a wonderful career, deeply 
satisfying.” 

The kind of deep satisfaction he was talking about came 
to him personally, for example, in the birth of the Marine 
Ship program. To the general public these 20-knot sea car 
riers are probably just more freighters. But to the skilled 
engineer they are sensational. They have twice the hauling 
power of the old World War II] Liberty Ship. 

You'll know the Mariners when you see them or hear of 
them. Thev are called after state nicknames, Old Dominion 
Mariner—that 
State Mariner, et 


was the first one—Keystone Mariner, Empire 


“The Horizon Is Wide” 


In a world emergency the Mariner will be priceless to the 


American military program. It can, Admiral Cochrane hopes 
ind believes, outrun the submarines of any potential enemy 
At the same time he planned the vessels as a standard type 
tor peacetime commercial operation. an ideal ocean carrier 
for operators with heavy schedules 

‘One thing I'm worried about now he added 
to do something about speeding up the stay of a ship in 


he handl 


“we have 


port, about t it pier-side. There is no 


r 
building 


ing of cargo 


Ise a ship with great capacity and tremendous 


to watch her lie in port dawdling, while anti 


quated pier cargo methods slow her up and waste her time 


money only when she 


speed only 
\ ship is earning is on the way 
irrying.” 
He re 18 
1 many 

As he 
leclined to f 


inother field for a smart engineer, and it is onl, 
Che horizon is wide 
season at M | ] 


retell what his polic ies 


began his new Admiral Cochrane 
yuld he 


Chere are two scl ols ot thoug!} in engineermnyg plan 


he said. “One is aimed at turning out men equipped 
a living. The second is designed to prepare th 


young engineer for the future—a future that will be arrived 
at through a period of dizzyingly rapid development—giving 
him the capacity and equipment to capitalize on what the 
future may produce.’ 

Admiral Maritime 


Board headquarters last autumn, was appointed a perma 


Cochrane, on the night he left the 
nent consultant of the board and of its companion agency, 
the Maritime Administration. He can't stay away from the 
But M.I.T. needn't 


energy to go iround 


world of ships worry. He has enough 


Grorce Hornt 





FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





Hollywood's America 
— Real or Unreal? 


A pro and con discussion: 


Do Hollywood motion pictures present 
a fair picture of American life? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 
Reports from overseas show growing resistance to Ameri 
can films. Many Europeans and Asians charge that Holly 
wood movies give a distorted and harmful picture of life in 
the U. S. Recently the editor of the Saturday Review of 
Literature, Norman Cousins, blasted Hollywood for portray- 
ing us as predominantly a “nation of murderers, gangsters 


idlers, deadbeats, dipsomaniacs, touts, and swindlers.” 


Losing overseas audiences could be a fatal blow to the 
movie industry. Forty per cent of its revenue comes from 
abroad. And right now, box office receipts are being slashed 
by competition from the booming television industry. 

Motion picture producers are therefore especially sensi 
tive to the question many people are asking these days: “Do 
Hollywood motion pictures present a fair picture of Amer 
can life?” 


NO! 
1. Movies cannot possibly portray 


American life in a desirable way. They 
are made to appeal to the lowest tastes. 


Most movie-goers are intelligent. 
They would like sensitive and artistic 
pictures. But Hollywood won't risk 
losing the patronage of millions of chil- 
dren and childish adults who go to the 
movies three or four times a week be- 
they can’t find anything more 
constructive to do. So Hollywood usu- 
ally turns out “formula” pictures. These 
re designed to appeal to the “lowest 
common denominator” in human nature 


cause 


sensationalism 


Do films like The Kid From Texas, in which Audie Murphy plays the noto- 
rious outlaw, Billy the Kid, show America in a fair or favorable light? 


Hollywood operates on the theory 
that the movie-going public has a 12- 
year-old mind. And by appealing to that 
mind, Hollywood manufactures it! It is 
a sad commentary that 1952’s top box 
office draw was a goofy comedy team: 
Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis! 


2. Films exaggerate either the good 
side of life, or the bad—with harmful 
consequences either way! 


Films can be a powerful educational 
tool. Are American film-makers living 
up to their responsibility as educators? 

On the one hand, movies show lovely 
women and handsome men leading 
idyllic lives with only petty problems to 
vex them. The hero and heroine dance 


I real 


and romance in luxurious mansions, vil 
las, resorts, and nightclubs. They dress 
in expensive clothes, drive gleaming 
new automobiles, and command butlers 
and maids. Few do an honest day’s 
work. Boy gets girl, and everybody 
lives happily ever after. When people 
reluctantly bid goodby to this never 
never land, they find reality a shock. 
Life is dull and boring compared to the 
movies. 

People become disgusted with their 
homes, spouses, jobs. They develop am 
bitions they can never realize. Divorce, 
alcoholism, juvenile delinquency, and 
moral breakdowns may be partially the 
result of motion pictures. 

On the other extreme, Hollywood ex- 


Or ought we to make more films like Anything Can 
Happen? Jose Ferrer plays an immigrant to U. S. 





the dark side of life. Films 
gun 


rces, drinking, fighting, 


Yverates 


. ’ 
ver-dramat sangsters molls, 


iS8y money 
pving, a racketeering. Vice is glam- 
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ilized. Trick end 


ngs, st Ss ty the movie indus 
npt too late to 
But these 
endings cannot hoy ) repair the dam 

Rcicadln ol " 


minds 


ized t 


ry s dec 
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impressionable youngster 
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In many films 
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uous s completely evil 


The hoi vetween good ind bad 1s 


simple nd o mus. But i life 
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ieTe are ew ( TH rl choices 


\fost people } some good in them 


ost choices are com 
long thinking out 
e-misled youngsters 
real world, they are 
ple ind proble ms 
») snap judgments 
get them and others into trouble 
3. Our misleading, distorted movies 
hurt our position and prestige in today’s 
crucial international situation. 
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they'll 


ind addl pate d 
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should 
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gangsters who believe 

probl ms. That’s what 
to believe 

ir films cannot possibly 

how foreigners the true image of Amer- 

cans tu ind reasoning people 

vell qualified to assume the mantle of 


rld leadershiy 


YES! 


1. Movies give people what they like, 
instead of telling them what to like! 


Nazi films shoved “culture” down 
people's throats. Russian films do it to- 
The Russians can’t see a movie 
unless it is crammed with propaganda 


that thinks is “good” for 


them 


day 


some tyrant 


rhis is not Hollywood’s way. Holly- 
wood movies are a profit-and-loss busi- 
ness just like any other. The customer 
is the boss. The customer decides what 
he wants, and the businessman gives it 
to him—or goes broke 
to go broke 
movie represents an investment of three 
to ten million dollars! A few flops would 
betray stockholders and the thousands 
of folks who have jobs in the movie 


business. Bu vl 


It is easy when a single 


en vou keep making 
noney, vou know that you are turning 
out the kind of 
itch. This is democracy in action! 
makers cater 
they have not given up 
ving standard of 
Often they go out on a limb and take a 
hance on a superior film, like The Red 
Badge of Courage 
Stephen Crane’s great novel. They in- 
vested five million dollars, although they 
had ms that the picture 
might lose money because it did not 
have a vell-defined plot. It 
turned out to be the failure they feared. 
is improving 
film is superior in every 


picture people want to 


Although movie to pub 


] 


lic demand 
taste 


; +} 
to ralse rie 


which was based on 


strong suspic 


1 
simpie 


Gradually publi taste 
Today's ave rag 
respect to those made twenty years ago 
And our best films are cer- 


nly as good as the best of other 


Va 4 


or even ten 
A ' 
muntries 


2. Movies are socially beneficiall 


The main function of a motion pic 
ture in our free land is to help people 
gain recreation and entertainment. Folks 
laugh, relax, forget their cares for a few 
ble SSé d hours 

This release stimulates you, refreshes 
vou, returns you to real life better able 
to face your problems. Movies are shown 
to soldiers to raise their morale. Movies 
in mental hospitals, 
to their beneficial 


ire even shown 
which is testimony 
mental effects 
Purely as a by-product, movies arouse 
1 good, healthy ambition in 
Movie-fans want to buy the clothes, 
iutomobil s and ] omes they see on the 
silver screen. This, too, is traditionally 
From the 
alwavs “wanted more.” 
would never have 


people 


American pioneers onward 
our people have 
If they } id not, we 
become the strong and prosperous na 
tion we are today! 

Another important benefit of movies 
is education. Many enjoyed classical 
music for the first time in The Great 
Caruso. They learned history from pic 
tures like Wilson. Movies demonstrated 
how great scientific discoveries were 
made by Pasteur, Ehrlich, and others. 
Understanding of social problems in- 
creased with features like Zola, Gentle- 
man’s Agreement, Cry the Beloved 
Country 

Through films made “on location,” 
we learn about foreign lands and cus- 


toms. Treasure of the Sierra Madre was 
against an authentic Mexican 
landscape. The African Queen took the 
audience to the Dark Continent. The 
Quiet Man was a passport to Ireland. 
Five Fingers was a magic carpet to 
rurkey. Recent films were shot in Rome, 
Quebec, the Fiji Islands, Israel, Bavaria, 


made 


England, Paris. 

Moral education, too, is a “must” in 
films. Strict self-policing by the indus 
try’s own independently-operated moral 
code makes certain that standards of 
decency are not violated. Transgressors 
of religious and ethical principles are 
iIways punished. Movies like Going My 
Way and Keys of the Kingdom remind 
people to go to churches and temples 

3. Movies help improve America’s 
international standing. 


Of all films produced by any nation, 
ours are the most popular in all coun- 
tries. 

Through American films, the people 
of the rest of the world understand us. 
[hey see Americans at work, at play, in 
homes and offices, factories and farms 
They see how we comb our hair, argue 
with traffic cops, track down crooks, 
give them a fair trial. They laugh at om 
comedians as hard as we do, and they 
love them as much! 

Not long ago, more than a million 
East Berlin youths “deserted” a Moscow 
sponsored World Youth Festival in Ber 
lin—defied stern warnings from Red 
officials and swarmed into Allied sectors 
to see free American movies. The U. S 
film industry has made a major contri 
bution in the fight against communism. 

The Russians actually find very little 
to use against us. Sometimes their at 
tempts backfire. They showed a slum 
scene to their enslaved citizens, but 
many asked how it was that even Amer- 
ica’s poor had better homes and more 
appliances than the average Russian. 

Today most Iron Curtain countries 
bar our films because they breathe the 
very spirit of freedom, as well as the 
material benefits that follow in free 
dom’s footsteps. 

As for the depiction of crime 
violence, those are the very essence of 
drama. You'll find crime in the classic 
Greek plays, in Mother Goose, and in 
Shakespeare. Pictures from England 
Italy, France and elsewhere are full of 
crime. Yet nobody complains that these 
films put those countries in a bad light 

A British critic summed it up: “Hol 
lywood has brought into the open the 
conflicts beneath the surface of America, 
and the fact that Hollywood is prepared 
to make such films and to allow them 
to be shown abroad is the greatest pos 
sible tribute to the strength of a coun 
try which has never been ashamed to 
show its faults!” 


and 





The New Administration 
and the Problem of Labor 


An expanded and strengthened Department of Labor and revision 


of the disputed Taft-Hartley Act are the chief problems 


OMEONE recently described the 
Cabinet of the 
tion as being composed of “eight 

millionaires and one plumber.” On the 

shoulders of this plumber—who is, of 
course, Martin P. Durkin, the 
retary of Labor—will ride some of the 

Eisenhower Administration’s thorniest 


new Administra- 


new Sec- 


problems 

Durkin will have his hands full with 
the questions of labor legislation, labor 
peace, the functions of an expanded 
Department of Labor, and labor unity. 

As most observers see it, Durkin will 
be concerned with the following prob- 
lems: 

(1) Working with other Administra- 
tion leaders to bring into the Depart- 
important Federal bu- 
reaus and agencies concerned with 
labor that now are outside the depart- 
ment. This is in line with President 
Eisenhower's aim to strengthen this de- 
partment, which has been historically 
the weakest in the Cabinet. 


ment of Labor 


man_be- 
leaders Con- 
forces headed by Ohio's 
raft. His job here will 
ongress does a mutu- 
satisfactory job of amending the 
Patt-Hartley Act. This 


issue In every 


(2) Serving as a liaison 


tween labor union and 
gressional 
Senator Robert 
be to see that ( 
ally 
controversial 
law has been t major 
national 


1947. 


election since its passage in 


Question of Labor Unity 

There is yet another problem that 
may be dropped on Durkin’s desk, al- 
though it is not strictly a problem of 
the Administration. It is the question 
of bringing about unity among the 
American Federation of Labor (about 
8,000,000 members), the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations (about 6,000,- 
000 members), and John L. Lewis’ in- 
dependent United Mine Workers union 
(about 600,000 members) 

The question of labor unity is one 
that has been troubling labor leaders 


Secretary of Labor Martin Durkin (second from left) is congratulated on his appoint- 


ment by a group of plumbers 


Durkin is president of the AFL plumbers’ union. 


for years. Periodically—the last time 
was in 1950—AFL CIO 
have held talks aimed at bringing the 
two groups together again 

However, the 
among the rival labor groups, the dil 
ferences between the groups, and even 
Durkin’s own role as president of the 
AFL's plumbers’ union, may be ob 
stacles to unitv. So may strong person 
alities like John L. Lewis of the United 
Mine Workers, Walter Reuther 
new president of the CIO and leader 
of its United Auto Workers 

The major rift in labor’s ranks devel 
oped openly in 1935. Until that time 
there was only one major labor federa 
tion, the AFL, which was a federation 
of individual unions. But for years be 
fore, there had been internal conflicts 
over the issue of craft versus industrial 


and leaders 


} 


history of the split 


and 


unicnism 
Cratt organization refers to the prac 
tice of putting a single skill or a group 
of related skills, wherever they are 
found, into one union. Examples of this 
type of “horizontal” organization may 
be found in building trades 
such as the carpenters or sheet metal 
workers unions. Industrial organization 
means putting all the employees of an 
industry into a single union. Examples 
of such an organization are the United 
Mine Workers or the International 
Ladies Garment Workers This 
is often called “vertical” unionisrn. 
Conflicts have existed be- 
tween these types of unions over the 
of jurisdiction—the right to 
organize a particular group of workers 
Before 1935, the AFL contained both 
types of unions unions in the 
trades meta] 
trades, and elsewhere, and a few in- 
dustrial unions such as the UMW and 
the ILGWU ] 


Jurisdictional 
as whether the 


unions 


Union 
alw avs 


question 


craft 


construction working 


disputes, 


such miners’ union or 


the carpenters’ union should have bar- 


gaining rights for mine irpenters, 
were constant sources of trouble 

With the passage of the Wagner Act 
in 1935, which guaranteed to labor the 


right to organize for collective bargain- 





Two labor giants—ClO’s Walter Reuther (left) and AFL’s George Meany (right). In 
center is Sir Vincent Tewson, the Secretary of the British Trade Union Congress. 
nanulacturing and so does the AFL's 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, although it is basically a craft 
Both the AFL and the CIO have 
both have 
and both 


} 
+ 
th 
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Ia ¥Z ) f AFL indu 


‘ 7 ] 
Is rimmed 


xtile workers unions: 


workers’ unions; 
ither’s paths it many other 
I t th 
he AFI 


rzanizing 


t 
AFL ind 
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along 


that 


urs¢ 
inage to get 


respective organizations 


ts SUS 
jurisdictional 


1938 too have 
issic dispute is one be- 

carpenters and sheet 

shall install 

umes which were for- 

od. Recently both 
CIO set up ma ‘hiner 


type of 


vel who 


jurisdictional 
e famil\ 

i few so-called “no 
1940 iding” pa have been worked out 
between rival AFL and CIO unions 
} “no-raiding” pacts, each of 
igrees not to try to 


presi 
vears Under these 


Mine 


them 


the rival unions 
sign up workers in plants where the 
workers been organized 
wv the rival gn yup 

Secretary Durkin’s job of working to- 
vill probably require 
additional “no-raid 
dispute 


have ilre id 


ird labor unit 
im to encourage 


vents ind 


nore 


Labor Unity and Politics 


servers iterpreted the ele 

] senhower is a set 
Every major 
Stevenson 


post elec tion 


CIO t nized labor 
000.000 t Governor 
he earl 
rts were predicting that 
he CIO would rush into 
is for self-protecti yn 


ked like an 


ent 


anti-labor 


however CIO 
AFI 


died 


and 
both 


\furray 
Cire et 


leaving these two major union groups 
with new leaders, Walter Reuther for 
the CIO and George Meany for the 
AFL. Many people are now speculat- 
ing that neither of these men wants 
to give up his recently won power and 
prestige—though each has stated pub- 
licly that he will gladly step down in 
the interests of unity. 

Unity is also sought by many Demo 
Reuther, many other 
few AFI 


Democratic 


cratic politicians 
CIO and 
heads have been active in 
politics. It is 


group 


leaders quite a 


onceivable that a united 
would lean toward the 
despite some active 


AFL leaders For 


question 


union 
Democratic party 
Republicans among 
this reason observers 
whether the Republican Administration 
is unanimously behind the idea of a 
single labor organization. The plan 
could backfire and help defeat the Re 
publicans in 1956 

President 
he wants to make the Department 
Labor a strong branch of the Admini 
tration. Secretary Durkin will have t 
plav a part in bringing that 
ibout 


some 


Eisenhower has indicated 


major 


Dept. of Labor’s Powers 


The department was originally cr 
of Labor in the 
back in 


statistics 


ated as the Bureau 


Department of the 
1884. It was principally a 
gathering agency. In 1903 it went int 
the newly formed Department of Com 
merce and Labor. Then in 1913 it be 
came a department in its own right 
Its function has been to look after the 
interests of the working man, but it ha 
had little real power. When labor be 
1 major concern of government 
1930's, under the Roosevelt Ad 
new labo 


Interior, 


came 
n the 
ministration, most of the 
machinery was set up as independent 
igencies outside the department. 

The Department of Labor's powers 
now include enforcing wages and hours 
regulations, as set forth by the Fai 
Labor Standards Act of 1938. This 
law sets minimum wages and overtirm 
pay over 40 hours in interstate com 
merce. It also works with the states in 
idministering unemployment compen 
its Bureau of Employ 
It performs a string of 
but mos! 


sation through 
Security 
other functions and services 
f them are statistical and advisory 
The general public knows the De 
partment of Labor through tl 
cost-of-living index put out by the Bi 
reau of Labor Statistics. Originally d 
into 


nent 


best 


and business 
index has no 


which a larg 


signed for public 
nation alone the 
become the basis by 
number of America’s payrolls rise ar 
fall. Escalator clauses in many uni 

vages to move 


s in the cost-of 





Perhaps the most important power 
in the hands of the Secretarv of Labor 
Walsh-Healey Public 


Contracts Act, passed in 1936. This act 


comes trom. the 


states that “prevailing wages”. must be 


paid by contractors who do work for 


secretary 


deter nine what these 


the Government. It gives the 
the 
prey iiling wages are 

If the Secretary ot 


power to 


decides 


Labor 


‘ , tae 
that prevailing means what Is being 


paid elsewhere in the industry rather 


than in the area where the work is be- 


Ing done, then he can actually raise 


wages This power! becomes more im 


portant as the Government lets many 


+ 


new defense contracts 


Other Labor Agencies 
stent of the De- 
Outside of 


the department there are several major 


That is about the 


partment of Labor's powers 


agencies that deal directly with labor. 
National Labor 


was set up as 


Most important is the 
Relations Board 
an independent administrative body by 
the Wagner Act in 1935, as amended 
by the Taft-Hartley Act in 1947. The 
NLRB desis with the whole question 
of collective bargaining. It conducts 
the elections which decide what union 
shall be the certified bargaining agent 
for a group of workers, and it decides 


which 


questions of unfair labor practices. 
Other important agencies that Secre 
Durkin may one day have under 
his wing the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service: the National 
Railway) Mediation Board, which 
handles disputes of the airline and rail 


tary 


are 


road industries; and the wage stabiliza 
the Economi« 
the 


pro- 


tion machinery set up in 
Stabilization 
Defense Production 


Administration unde 
Act in 1951 
vided Congress does not abolish wage 
and price controls 

reorganization of the 


However, any 


Department of Labor may meet oppo 
Durkin has been 
Ad)ai 
Many 
Republican Congressmen and Senators 
Southern Democrats 


ongress 


t Democrat. and he 


sition from (¢ 
supported 
Stevenson in the recent election 
is well as mam 
measures 

Some 


Strippmg some of 


ire reported opposed to any 
aimed at giving him more power 
h ive even spoke n of 
is rey V phage 


especially would 


his power It some 
like to 
Walsh 
inticipate an attempt 
in Southern mills 


vernment has 


Southerners 
take away his powers under the 
Healey Act. They 
to raise textile wages 
here the G 


“ yntracts 


Changes in Taft-Hartley Act 


If Congress does seem willing to go 
ilong with Administration plans to ex- 
pand the Department of Labor's power, 
then Durkin may find it easier to bring 
together Congressional leaders and lJa- 
bor leaders on the Taft- 


Hartley Act. The act was passed by 


changes in 


the Republican Congress in 1947 in an 
effort to correct some of the alleged 
excesses that resulted from the Wag 
ner Act 
Organized labor supported the Dem- 
the last election be 
cause its platform promised repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. The Republicans 


offered only amendments 


ocratic party in 


Labor is now faced with an Admin 
istration in Washington whose election 
it fought all the 


cording to most observers 


This means, ac 
that the new 


labor 


Way 


organized 
debts that anything 
labor from Wash 
ington will be gratefully accepted 

On the other hand 
hower indicated during the campaign 
that he was in favor of the ch 
that Senator Taft himself had advocated 
back in 1949 
tion of a provision that bars economic 
strikers from voting in NLRB elections 
Under 
strike 


economic de 


Administration owes 


no political and 


i 
organized 


recelves 
President Eisen- 


mges 


Among them is elimina 


held during their walkouts this 
provision, if a 


over 


union calls a 


wages or othe 
mands 
striking workers with non-union work 
ers, call for an NLRB election, and see 


the non-union men vote the union out 


the employer may replace the 


as the collective bargaining agent for 

the plant. 
President 

union 


Eisenhower agreed with 
that this “union- 
He also agreed that it was 
unfair to require union leaders to sign 
oaths without asking 
employers to do the same. Senator Taft 
had favored both those changes, among 


others, and presumably still does. 


Labor in the Cabinet 


The entire labor program of the Ad- 
ministration seems in many ways tied 


leaders was 


busting.” 


non-Communist 


i 


up with the Durkin appointment. | 
organized labor was by 
fron 


the first place 
and large astonished that a man 
ranks had 
serve in the Cabinet 
had not happened 
dent 


It was 


been selected to 
something whi 
either Presi 
Truman 
that the 


Administration was not out to “get 


its own 


i 
under 
Roosevelt or President 
an indication to many 
new 
even” with labor leaders and members 


The Durkin 


many observers to conclude that Presi 


appointment also led 


dent Eisenhower will work for a strong 
“responsible” labor movement. Many o! 
his Cabinet officers and advisers come 
where they 


! 
from large 


have had long dealing with unions 
Generally these fee] 
that the most peaceful and profitable 


solution to labor troubles is to accept 


corporations 


men seem to 


unions and engage in intelligent collec 
tive bargaining However, that doesn't 
mean a soft attitude. During the last 
vear, industrv has gradually toughened 
labor And 


have 


to the demands of unions 
since the election, 
softened their demands. 

Some labor leaders seem privately to 
feel that the Durkin 
merely window-dressing. They sav that 
eventually and the Govern 
ment may attempt to put restrictions 
on labor while they talk of improving 
Others 
labor 


many Unlons 


choice of was 


business 


management relations 

view the situation as good for 
They say it will require unions to de 
pend less on government and more on 
their own internal strength for new 
gains—as they had to do in pre-Roose 


labor 


velt days 

One thing is certain: The pattern of 
labor-management relations is in for 
major changes. And 
these changes will stem directly 


many of 
from 
the new Administration’s labor policies. 


some 








Springtime in 


Organized Labor 


Will the CIO and the AFL be able to get together to form one giant iqbor union? 
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Despite some anti-American feeling in Europe, 


most West Europeans regard us as their friends 


What Do Europeans 
Think of Us? 


By |. D. W. Talmadge 


Foreign Affairs Edito Scholastic Magazines 


S. feeling. A Dane 


‘Why should we be 


We have no inferiority 


wever, some anti-Ameri 


among some Europeans 


y corner of the continent 


] ' 


iardy to ignore the fact 
SS exaggeration to 
spised or hated. But 
hat we have failed in 
to win friends and influ 
1 Western Europe. This is 
the fact that we he Iped to 
berate Europe, and in spite of the fact 
t we have given Europe in the past 
irs more than $60,000,000,000 
t aid! 
vn accustomed to the 
wured forth by Moscow 


ther us. But we are 
the harsh words from 
| 


lies and friends in tree 


Red Anti-U. S. Propaganda 


inti-American smoke 
t there is some Com 
e need here is 1 viet propaganda has been 
| fewer American po u lations between the 
is pretty mucl ! nit ind Europe. But what 
Western u n f non-Communists echoing 
miscious of its source 
surprise to discovet 
Americans are neces 
One hears criticism 
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in il] soc} il sphe res 


i 
uservative, labor and 
equent complaint of 
en, for example, is 
ire flooding We stern 


ng us out of Eastern 


ism has become a pop 
American lar pastin Europe. What are the 

uuntries we helped 
Britain. In Scandina beg « are the richest and 
1. there is little t ‘ tion in the world. We 





are a have nation in a world of have-not 
nations. It is inevitable (and human) 
for the poor to envy the rich. 

There is also an understandable bit 
terness about the fact that we came out 
#4 two world wars strong and unscarred. 
Our cities were not destroyed, our cas 
alties were relatively small. 

Then again there is the natural (how- 
ever regrettable it may be) resentment 
of the beneficiary toward the benefac- 
tor, the one who receives aid toward the 
one who gives it. The Europeans want 
American help. But at the same time 
they resent their need for our help. 

Moreover, there are many minor irri- 
tants. One of these is the free-spending 
G. I. A U. S. sergeant, for example, 
draws more pay than a French major. 
And he throws his money around more 
freely than a French general! 


Who Is to Blame? 


Then there are the American tourists 

hundreds of thousands of them each 
year. To many Europeans, they are im- 
portant and sorely needed “dollar im 
ports.” But some of them are not always 
America’s best “ambassadors of good 
will.” ‘ 

Many are indifferent to the feelings 
ind pride of the Europeans. This arro 
vant American tourist has become a 
stock character in European vaudeville 

During the summer months, Ameri 

in “millionaires and every visiting 
U.S. tourist is regarded as such) crowd 


] ‘ 


he theatres, hotels, cafes, and resorts 


s good business for the Europeans 


yet it doesn’t exactly make us the most 
loved and admired characters. 
Consider for a moment how WE 
ould feel if the picture were reversed 
if our resorts and hotels were taken 


ver by hordes of foreign tourists who 


id more money to spend than we 
Many Europeans have a distorted 
most grotesque notion of America 
hey ture land ke-boxe 
Chev picture it as a land of juke-boxes 
ola drinks, “bop” music, cowboys, and 
kyscrapers 
Some of t 


} 
} 


1e bl ime possibly, falls on 
the grade-B movies which we export in 
reat quantities to Europe, for they 
ive more appeal at the box office than 
st European movies. In_ these 

wood products we are portrayed 
sation of either “Wall Street capi 

’ gun-toting gangsters, or wild 
wooly-Indian-shooting Westerners 
source of a great deal of mis 

ion are books by American radi 


rs stressing the seamy side of 


ll in all, to too many Europeans we 
appear as a money-mad, materialistic 
people, lacking any element of spiritu- 
ality. 

Anti-U. S. feeling is not entirely new 
in Europe. I recall evidence of it in my 





visits to the continent even before World 
War II. But this feeling seems to be 
much more aggravated now. 

The reason for its growth lies perhaps 
in the Europeans’ fear of another war. 
Rightly or wrongly, they believe that in 
a war between the U. S. A. and the 
U.S. S. R., Europe would be the battle- 
ground and would be al! but destroyed 
in the process. They do not want to be 
occupied and liberated again. Many of 
them feel that whichever side won, they 
would lose. They are afraid that America 
may “blunder” into a war, or that our 
warlike” politicians may demand an 
itomic showdown 

This has given rise to what is known 
is “neutralism.” The movement is espe- 
cially strong among Left Wing circles 
in France, Britain, and West Germany. 
The neutralists want to sit out the next 
war. They refuse to take sides in the 
East-West conflict. They view it as a 
struggle between two rival imperialisms 

American and Soviet 

rhe neutralists are annoyed by U. S. 
pressure to rearm. They demand “butter 
first, then guns.” They clamor for an 
end to what they cal] “American domi- 
nation.” 

In the anti-American orchestra in 
Europe, it is these so-called neutralists 
vho play first fiddle 


Why We Need Europe 


We have their opposites here in 
America—the “anti-Europeans,” the “iso- 
lationists.” They are the people who 
cry “Why help Europe?” 

What these pevple seem to forget is 
that in this shrinking ‘vorld of ours, 
Europe is our first line of defense. Our 
aid to Europe is not given out of love 
or pity. It is not charity. We aid Europe 
out of our own enlightened self-interest. 
America cannot remain free unless 
Western Europe stays free. We need 
bases on the European continent. We 
need Europe’s manpower, minerals, fac- 
tory facilities. Military observers are 
ireed that if Russia gained control of 
Western Europe our position would be- 
ome very difficult to deten 

But just as not all Americans are anti- 
European, neither are all Europeans 
nti-American. Unquestionably, the 
verwhelming majority of the people in 
Western Europe regard us as_ their 
riends, loyal and devoted 

No matter how much they may dis- 
approve of us, they disapprove infinitely 
nore of the Communists and the Soviet 
ystem of slavery 

Should there ever be a showdown 
vetween us and Soviet Russia, we can 
ertainly count on the staunch support 
f the West Europeans. As in the past 
they will fight fearlessly beside us in 
lefense of our commot eritage of 
freedom. 


Unpopularity Chart of Americans in Europe 
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~~“ Europeans:also complain about the rising popularity of: . 
Coca-Cola; “western” movies; cowboy suits; American “bop”:.musit.’ 


Reprinted from Septem 


ver 21. 1951, issue S. News & World Repart,”” « 
t Washingt wyright 1951 by United Sta New 


naga puitichaa 4 t 1 I g Corporation 
Europe is our first line of defense. It is important for us to keep Europe strong 
and on our side. Yet despite our efforts to make friends of the people of West- 


ern Europe, some Europeans do not like us. The drawings give some of the reasons. 
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Changing the Guard 


To the Senate, Inauguration 
Day January 20 meant a busy 
working day in order to keep the 
Government running. 

The problem was this: 

All members of retiring President 
Truman’s cabinet resigned, effective 
at noon January 20. At that time 
General of the Army Dwight D. Ei- 
vas to take the oath of 
office as President of the United 
States. Until that moment, he 
not officially inform the Senate of 
his appointments to the cabinet and 
other top executive offices. Only then 
could the Senate give its “advice and 
consent” to the Presidential choices 
as the Constitution requires. Getting 
the Senate's approval of appoint- 
ments often takes even 
weeks. Senate rules require hearings 
on each person appointed. 

Senate Republicans and President 
fruman bridged the gap in this way: 

1. President Truman told the top- 
ranking career official in each depart- 
ment to take charge of the depart- 
ment from noon on January 20 until 
the new Cabinet is installed 
Betore January 20, Senate com 
mittees planned to interview the 
Eisenhower appointees, to hold any 
investigation into their 
qualific ations, and to prepare tenta 
tive reports on their fitness for office 

3. Pre sid nt Eisenhower planned 
a special message January 20 to ask 
Senate confirmation of his appointees 

4. The Senate planned to go into 
session immediately after the inaugu- 
receive 


senhowe I 


could 


day Ss or 


necessary 


ral ceremonies in order to 
committee reports on the appointees 
The aim was to confirm all appoint 
ees that same so that they 


Jan 20. 


atternoon 


could be sworn into office 


Atomic Warning to Reds 


Retiring President Harry Tru- 
man sternly warned Premier Sta- 
lin of Russia that atomic war 
would mean “ruin for your re- 
gime and your homeland.” 

STATE OF THE UNION 

Che grim words about atomic war- 

he “State of the Union 
I of three messag to 
c These reports to Congress 
marke¢ ] ose of Mir 
vears in the 


lrruman’s 


White 


nearly 
House 
Mr. Truman hinted that a hydro- 


gen bomb-—many times more power- 


Understanding 


the Rate 


atomic bombs used in 


is ready for use. (See 


ful than the 
World War II 
news pages 
“From now on,” the President said, 
a new era of de- 


Jec. 3 issue.) 


“man moves int 
structive power, capable of creating 
explosions of a new order of magni- 
tude The war of the future 
would be one in which man could 
extinguish millions of lives at one 
blow wipe out the cultural 
achievements of the past, and destroy 
the very structure of civilization.” 

2. BUDGET MESSAGE 
- Mr. Truman submitted a budget 
for the Federal Government for the 
year which begins July 1, 1953, and 
ends June 30. 1954. By law, the an- 
nual budget must be submitted on or 
before January 17 

President Eisenhower did not 
share in preparing this budget. He 
had an observer during late stages 
of budget drafting. This observer. 
Detroit banker Joseph M. Dodge, 
will be Eisenhower's budget director. 
The Eisenhower Administration will 
have opportunity to propose changes 
in the Truman budget. But probably 
there is not enough time to make a 
compléte new budget before June 30, 
when the new Goveryment spending 
vear begins 


“EISENHOPPER”: This metal beastie with 
spring legs and a rubher suction cup on 
the bottom has gone to work for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. When conferences grew 
too tense, he would quietly press 
the suction cup on his desk. A few 
seconds Icter the ‘“‘thing’’ would jump 
several feet high—startling visitors and 
putting everybody in good humor. Re- 
porters christened it the “‘Eisenhopper.” 


The Truman budget called for ex- 
penditure of $78,587,000,000. This 
was four billion more than the esti- 
mated total to be spent during the 
year ending June 30, 1953. 

Defense—past, present and future 
—accounts for 87 per cent of the 
money requested. This includes the 
cost of the armed forces, foreign aid 
veterans’ pensions and benefits, and 
interest on the national debt (most 
of which resulted from World Wars 
I and II). 

If taxes remain at their present 
levels. Mr. Truman estimated the 
Federal Government would spend 
$9,900,000,000 more under this budg- 
et than the Federal Treasury would 
collect in taxes during the year. This 
would cause the national debt to rise 
to $273,800,000,000 by June 30, 1954 

Budget Director Dodge warned 
that drastic cuts in the budget may 
not be possible. But Senator Robert 
4. Taft (R., Ohio), Senate majority 
leader, said he hoped to trim the 
budget to $70.000.000,000 

3. ECONOMIC MESSAGE 

Mr. Truman’s third message to 
Congress—his economic report—had 
not been submitted at press time. 


Which Way France? 


Will France’s new government 
set back the cause of European 
unity? 

For more than two weeks France 
had no premier (see Jan. 14 news 
pages). On January 7 the National 
Assembly approved Rene Mayer as 
premier. He leads the Radical So- 
cialist Party. Despite its name, this 
is a middle-of-the-road group. 

Only the Socialists and Commu- 
nists voted against Mayer. The new 
premier won the support of General 
Charles de Gaulle’s “Rally of the 
French People.” Mayer accomplished 
this by promising to “revise” the pro- 
posed European Defense Commu- 
nity treaty. This treaty provides for 
a “European Army” of France, West 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, Luxem- 


bourg. and the Netherlands. 











FIRST NATURALIZED JAPANESE: For many years East Asians 
(except Filipinos and Chinese) were barred from becom- 
The McCarran immigration law, which 
went into effect last month, permits small numbers of Asians 
to apply for naturalization. Mrs. Kimie Yanagawa, a public 
school teacher of El Paso, Texas, is believed to be the first 
Japanese admitted to citizenship under the new law. Mrs. 
Yanagawa is shown above with her 12-year-old son, Tamio. 


ing U.S. citizens 


Absent from Maver’s cabinet was 
Robert Schuman. He had 
France's foreign minister since 1948, 


been 


and favored approval by France of 
the EDC treaty as it stands 
What's Behind It: The European 
Army is considered one leg of the 
three-legged stool of European unity. 
Another Schuman Plan” 
tora pool of the coal and steel indus- 
Western Euro 
Phis pool is already 


leg is the 
tries of. the same six 
pean countries 
organized and ready to start operat- 
Ing The third leg is a proposed polit 
tor whicl 


ical union a constitution 1s 


being written by a “European Consti 
tutional Assembl it Strasbourg 
France 


The European Arn treaty 
signed last Mlav but has not 


Was 
been 
ratified by the parliaments of any of 
Both 
traditional enemies 
in the past 
dragged their feet 
about treaty. Many 
people in each country fear that the 


and 
who 


the six nations France 
Germany 
have fought three wars 
centurv—have 


approving the 


other mav gain an advantage 
Chancellor Kurt Adenauer of West 
Germany—previously a champion of 
the EDC 
that he, too, favored revisions 
Some observers believe the EDC 


plan may collapse 


treaty “as is’—announced 


Wide World photo 


Also pending is the “peace con 
tract” under which the Western pow 
ers plan to give West Germany pra 
tically full self-government. The new 
premier indicated that, before France 
approved the “peace contract,” 
France's quarrel with West Germany 
over the Saar would have to be set 


tled. (See Dec. 10 news pages 


Brotherhood in Action 


Two religious groups in Toledo, 
Ohio, gave the world a lesson in 
tolerance and ccoperation. 

It all started with a 19-acre 
Owens-Illinois Glass 


plot 
owned by the 
Company. Congregation B'nai Israel] 
a Jewish group, wanted to buy it. So 
did the Ursuline 
man Catholic 
fare authorities 

Early last vear all three groups and 


Community of Ro 


nuns. So did city wel 


representatives of the glass company 
sat down to settle the proble m, This 
month 


nounced 


a happy solution was an 

Congregation B'nai Israel bought 
the entire tract. It kept six acres for 
a synagogue, school, and library. It 
gave 11.7 acres to the nuns, who will 
build a school on the land. The rest 
was given to the city for a public 
school playground 


United Press photo 


SENATE SWAP: Vice-President Richard Nixon (left) takes over this 
week as presiding officer of the U.S. Senate. He succeeds Alben 
W. Barkley (right), Vice-President in the Truman Administration. 
Earlier, Republicans took command of the House of Representatives, 
with Joseph W. Martin Jr. of Massachusetts elected Speaker. Former 
Speaker Sam Rayburn of Texas became leader ef the Democratic 
minority. Senate Republicans chose Robert A. Taft of Ohio as fioor 
leader, and Lyndon Johnson of Texas will be minority floor leader. 


All the groups agreed not to build 
fences separating their properties. 
Landscaping will be identical. The 
Jewish and Catholic buildings on the 
site will be built to harmon‘ze archi- 
tecturally. 


New Kon-Tiki Adventure 


The Kon-Tiki man is off on an- 
other adventure. 

Thor Heyerdahl is the Norwegian 
archeologist who crossed the Pacific 
on a raft named Kon-Tiki and wrote 
Now he 


plans to explore the mysterious Gala 


a best-selling book about it 


pagos Islands off the coast of Ecua 
dor 

He will 
traces of a link between early civili 
South and the 
Polynesian Islands of the western 
Pacific. Heyerdahl’s theory is that the 
first settlers of Polynesia came from 
the northwest coast of South America 

He made his Kon-Tiki vovage to 
that could 


carried 


search the islands for 


zations in America 


prove oceanic currents 


have primitive rafts trom 
South 

Most scholars 
that the Polynesians came originally 
from Asia 


The Galapagos Islands have been 


America to Polynesia 


however believe 


southeast 


generally considered as uninhabited 





itil after Columbus discovery of 
rica. Heyerdahl hopes his ex 


lition will explode this belief 


World’s Oldest Fish? 


This is a true fish story—that 
may make history in the world 
of science. 

It is the story of a patient “fisher- 
man” and of a fabulous fish for which 
he had been “angling” for 14 years 
The man who sought—and finally 
found—his fish is Professor J. B. L 
Smith of Rhodes University, Union 
of South Africa 

Actually, the angling was done by 
African fishermen in waters east of 
southern Africa. There, in 1938, the 
first known living fish of a type 
known as the coelacanth (SEE-la 
kanth) was caught. (See photo 

Scientists knew the fish well from 
fossil remains, some of which were 
claimed to be as much as 300,000,000 
old. But Prot 
the coelacanth was believed 
died about 75,000,000 


ears according to 
Smith 
to have out 
ears ag 
Che ( icanth 
poiled s« juickly that only the scales 
] 


caught in 1938 


skeleto were saved 
Prot. Smith w 
rt tip) SOUL lay 


i 
listributed pa 


is sure another would 
Far and wide he 
| nphlets de scribing the 
h and offering $280 for one 
Last month a fisherman in_ the 
in Ocean north of Madagé scar 
wight a blueish fish about five feet 
ng. He took it to market. There an 
lert native recognized it as the fish 
that was worth “plenty monev.’ 
Prot. Smith was notified. The South 
African loaned him a 
| to fly nearly 2,000 miles to the 
ros Islands to get the fish and 


h it to 


government 


his laboratory 

rding to 
Cali study the 
oft parts of of the long 
distant past. He says that this “miss 
ng link fish” may give a clue to the 
by which scientists believe 


developed mto | il d itil 


For the first. time 1c 
of. Smith, science 


i creature 


| imves 
t animals 


nals 


Polio “‘Pool’”’ 


The National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis plans to build a 
great ‘“‘pool”’ of gama globulin— 
the newest means of protection 
against polio. 

The announcement was made as 
held its annual 


the Foundation 


American Museum of Natural History 


The coelacanth 


March of Dimes” drive this month 
to get funds to fight polio. This 
dreaded disease struck more victims 
than ever before in 1952. Polio leaves 
many victims paralyzed or partly 
crippled—often for life. 

Gamma Globulin (GG for short) 
is part of the solid portion of human 
blood. It is the part of the blood that 
contains the “antibodies’ 
(the body’s disease-fighters ). 

During the past year the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
used GG fon into 27,386 
school children in Texas, Utah, and 


most of 


injections 


where polio epidemics were 


Most of those who received 


lowa 
raging 
the injections were protected against 
three of the several types of polio for 
about five weeks. A polio epidemic 
within this time 


does no good after 


usually subsides 
GG 
the virus attacks 
The Foundation says it is ready to 


injection 
It is not a cure 


buy all gamma globulin on hand o1 
to be produced before next June 30 
Chis purchase, said Foundation Pres- 
ident Basil O'Connor, may take two 
to five million dollars of March of 
The gamma globulin 
available to fight 
the 


Dimes funds 
pool” would be 
polio next summer. Summer is 


usual polio epidemic season 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


SUPER-SPORTS: 
queried in an annual 
Press poll, rate two young Califor- 
nians as tops in the world of sports 
Fighteen-vear-old Maureen Connolly 
of San Diego, ¢ alif.. the world’s best 
voman tennis player, won the poll 


Sports writers 


Associated 


tor “woman athlete of the vear” for 

cond straight time The choice 
for “male athlete of the year” was 
Robert Mathias, 21, of Tulare, Calif 
twice Olympic decathlon champion 
He starred for the 
as fullback for the 
sity football team 
ber of 
Mathias. He 


past two seasons 
Stanford Univer- 
The U. S. Cham 
honored 


Commerce also 


was on the Chamber's 


annual list of the “Ten Outstanding 
Young Men of the United States’- 
the youngest man ever to receive 
this award. 


WILL G. I.’S SING IT? The U. S 
Army is no longer “without a song.” 
At least, the Army finally has an offi 
cial song IF the soldiers will sing it 
The Army Song Board received 700 
entries in a contest to write an Army 
song. This month the Board selected 
“The Army’s Always There” as the 
winner. The author—who has never 
been in the Army—is Sam H. Stept of 
New York, professional song write1 
(“Don't Sit Under the Apple Tree” ) 
The next job is to “sell” the song to 
the soldiers. It will blare from all Post 
Exchange juke boxes. Army bands 
will play it at all functions, including 
the Eisenhower inauguration this 
week. If—in three months—the song 
“catches on,” it will become back 
ground music for the U. S. Army 
throughout the world 


WILL IT “TAX” YOUR BRAIN? 
Can YOU make out an income tax 
form? You'll have to file a Federal 
tax return by March 15. if vou earned 
more than $600 last year. Uncle Sam 
is trying to help out by sending 28,- 
000 tax forms to and senior 
high schools, along with study mate- 
rial on how to fill them in. The Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue thinks bovs 
and girls may be a big help to dad 
when he fills out his return, too. 


Quik 


junior 


a 
Ma Ze 
ON THE © NEWS 


Straighten out this paragraph .. . 


Rene Mayer of Kon-Tiki fame is go 
ing to the Galapagos Islands. He had 
received news of the eisenhopper 
e “missing link” fish caught last 

Retiring President Truman 
warned Stalin to beware of the 
rlobulin bomb 


strang 


month 


gamma 





OUR FRONT COVER 


Marine Sgt. Thomas F. Bowman’s ears 
may get a little cold in the nippy Korean 
air, but his outfit’s mascot never had it 
The pooch parks in the fur- 
lined parka hood of the leatherneck 
home is in St. Louis, Mo 


so good 


Ww hose 
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WELLL LOL LL OL LO OOD 


ISA 
CRIMINAL 


SIGN HERE: 


< a= = 


k “ 
Herblock’s “Peace Petition’ satirizes 
phony Communist peace propaganda. 


One of the most popular Christmas 
was The Best 

i collection of 
famed English 
Whether or not 
funny as 


gift books this year 
Cartoons from Punch 
from the 
humorous magazine 
find 


Englishmen do 


drawings 


them as 
they remind us that 
founded 1841) and 


much respec ted institution. 


Americans 


Punch is an old 
In the heyday 
cartoonists a 
could almost topple 
office, or 


Iwo of these artists, 


Mf its great political 
Punch 
a prime minister 
from 
[en- 


drawing in 


trom his 


his throne 


an emperor 


niel and Partridge, were knighted for 


their services to Britain 


Cenniel was 
cntrancing 
Il’s Alice in 


wrous 


1890's his regu- 


already famous for his 
drawings of Lewis (¢ 
Wonderland. In the 
lar contributions to Punch dealt al- 
most exclusively wit] nternational 


iffairs 


Drawings That Became History 


It was the period when Imperial 


Germany was riding high after its 
unification 


in the War. The 
young Kaiser Wilhelm II was begin 


spectacular victory and 


Franco-Prussian 


ning to show signs of the aggressive, 
swashbuckling policies that twenty 
years late Europe into 
World War I lenniel’s 


“Dropping the 


plunged 
cartoon, 
> 


ilot,” displayed the 


strong-willed new monarch getting 
obstacle to his am 
though 


Chancel 


rid of the one 
bitions, the old and wise, 
‘Iron 
Others showed 
e boat” of in 
Still another 
warned the Czar of Russia to halt 


of the Jews. 


iweressive 

Bismarck 

Germany “rocking tl 
ae 
hALIOUS 


! 
equally 
lor,” Prince 
) 


ternational re 


his persecutions 

These 
great tradition of English and French 
satire. They were more like Hogarth 
and Daumier than they were like Al 


artists in the 


men vere 


erevcccccccccccecee AISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES 





Mightier Than the Sword 


Capp, Milton Caniff, and other 
“comic strip” artists of today. This 
may help us to see something of 
what has happened to political car- 
tooning in the past hundred years. 
For cartoons, as we know them in 
today’s daily newspapers, had their 
start among painters who practiced 
what we usually call “caricature.” 
his word (of Italian origin) means 
a form of art that conveys a subtle 
ridicule of its subject (usually a per- 
son) by exaggerating some of its 
peculiarities in manner or appear- 
ance. Often it speaks volumes about 
i man’s character with a deftly 
drawn line or two 

One of the greatest of American 
cartoonists, for example, was Thomas 
Nast 
country in childhood. He attained a 
great reputation for his illustrations 
of the Civil War, at a time when few 


photographs were available, and the 


a German who came to this 


process of photoengraving had not 
Al) art works had 
that 
which re 


: 
yet been invented. 
| 


to be reproduced up to time 


, 
bv steel ¢ ngraving 


either 
quired a second artist of almost 
equal merit, or by the process ¢ led 
lithography 

After the war Nast 
Harper's Weekly, the most popular 
of the 60's and 70's. He 


famous for his slashing at- 


worked tor 


magcaZile 
became 

tacks on political figures like Horace 
Greeley Blaine and on 
of the great evils of the day 


ind James G 
SOTNE 
He was a sworn enemy of Tammany 
Hall, the Democratic machine organ- 


Thomas Nast’s “Brains of Tammany” 
helped to convict ‘Boss’ Tweed. 


ization in New York City. He popu- 
larized it as the ravenous “tiger” 
clawing its innocent victims in the 
arena. It was Nast, too, who invented 
the symbols familiar to this day for 
the major parties—the Democratic 
donkey and the Republican elephant 

In 1870 Nast attacked William M. 
Tweed, Tammany leader who had 
made himself a millionaire from city 
construction contracts Nast car 
tooned Tweed as a fat, striped-pants 
figure with a money-bag and a dollar 
sign where his head should be Un- 
der the title, “Brains of the Tam- 
many Ring,” this savage caricature 
and others led eventually to Tweed’s 
conviction for corruption 

Men like Nast and Joseph Keppler, 
who was born in Vienna, found their 
outlet in magazines, which 
mixed social with political 
commentary. In 1876 Keppler found 
ed a wee kly called Puck, which be 


a thorn in the flesh of erring 


weekly 


satire 


came 
politicians, both Republican and 


Democratic 


Daily Cartoon of Today 


By the end of the century, political 
cartooning passed to the daily news 
with the rise of men like 
B. Opper, John 
Kirby 


papers, 
Homer Davenport, F 
I. McCutcheon, Rollin 
J] N. Darling (“Ding”). 

These work fast to 


and 


men had to 
turn out a cartoon a day and make it 
say something pungent. The design 
ind finish of their drawings suffered, 
as compared with the work of men 
like Tenniel and Nast 
for it, they developed a spec ial skill 
at catching and exposing in a few 
telling symbols, the objects of their 
attack. Opper’s disgusting meat and 
oil trusts, Darling’s wasteful destroy 
ers of wild life, undoubtedly affected 
their day on 


To make up 


the public opinion of 
these issues. 

Today we have few giants of cari 
cature left among our daily cartoon 
ists. But in Daniel Fitzpatrick of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch and Herbert 
Block of the Washington Post 
is evidence that the breed of artist 
crusader is not dead. Block has just 
come out with his The Herblock 
Book in which he demonstrates that 
write as 


there 


a cartoonist can well as 
draw. His needling of such targets as 
Congressional lobbies and ethics in 
government has made some politi 

GouLD 


KENNETH M 


clans cringe 
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LABOR PROBLEMS f 3 


vhich organized 
has urged Congress to re 
‘ the 
1 1 
Tatt-Hartley law 


\ Heal Public 


wr Relations Act 
United Mine 


liam Green 


hn L. Lewis 


} 
) Mic hael Quill 


4. Philip Murray 
Che labor law which sets mini- 
mum wages and overtime pay in 
. party interstate commerce is the 
W ilsh Healey Public 
tracts Act 
2. Taft-Hartley Act 
3. Norris-LaGuardia Act 
4. Fair Labor Standards Act 


Labor party | Co. 

: ton 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 
under the Department of 


ll. ANTI-AMERICAN FEELING 
IN EUROPE 
On the line to the left of 
the following 
“F” if it isa fact and an “O” if it is an 


Ame 
Federation of Labor is 
MMe ini 


Reuther 


new president of the 
C,eorge each of 
Walter 

n Durkin 


Statements lace an 


opinior 

( rey pinion 
! 

American soldiers receive higher 


When all workers in an industry ] 


members the same uni pay than soldiers of similar 


illed rank in other armies. 


aS 


©; 











Nowe 


The I 
A Fat Man With Gout Gets Little Sympathy 


We can reduce anti-American 
feeling by 
nomic aid to Europe 

Since the end of World War II 
we have given Europe 
than $60,000,000,000 in aid 
During World War Il American 


not bombed, but 


reducing our eco 


more 


cities were 


many cities were 


European 
damaged 
Western 
the United 


another war. 


Europe will 
States if 


SI pport 


there is 


INTERPRETATION 
left of each of 


ill. CARTOON 


On the line to the 
the following statements, write a “T 
f it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
‘NS” if there is not 


the cartoon 


sufficient intor 


maton in below on 


which to base a cone lusion. 


1. The people of the United States 
have plenty to eat compared 
with the rest of the world 
The United States 
know how to live well despite 
the high standard of living that 


does not 


we have here 
The United States is active in 
the effort to help the rest of 
the world get enough food. 
An increased foreign aid pro- 
gram would end hunger in most 
of the world. 

5. The rest of the world 
thizes with the problems of the 
United States 


S\ mpa 


IV. MOTION PICTURES 
to the left of each of 


statements 


On the line 
the following 
“F” if it favors the point of view that 
motion pictures present a fan picture 
of American life and an “A” if it is 
against this viewpoint 


place an 


|. Juvenile delinquency is encom 


age d 


Appeal IS made to the 


‘lowest 


common denominator In hu 
man nature 

People gain recreation and en 
tertainment 
The industry observes a moral 


code 


+} 


People in other lands like our 


films 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 

mya’ Fren h 
1SOS-1879 
oordination of ac- 
departments, 


Daumier, Honore (do 
painter and caricaturist 
liaison (lé.a.z6n' )—( 


tivities between Various 
agencies 


Reuther, Walter P 
leader, president of CIO and United Auto 


or persons 
rooth’ ér)—Labor 
Workers 

Tenniel, Sir John (tén' vél) 
cartoonist and illustrator (1820-1914). 


- English 





Clearin 


in the 


By JESSE STUART 


way, Jess,” said my 


with his 


IS the 
pointing 


“M@rPHIS 
father 
across the deep valley below us. “I 


cane 


want to show you something you've 
not seen for many years!” 

“Isn't it too hot for you to do much 
walking?” I wiped the streams of sweat 
from my face to kee p them from sting 
ing my 

I didn’t want to go with him. I had 
just finished walking a half mile uphill 
carried 


eves. 


from my home to his. I had 
i basket of dishes to Mom 
road ind I 


There were 
wo slips in the couldn’t 
lrive my car. And I knew how hot 
in the shade. I knew 
April my father 


aht different doctors. 


it was. It was 97 
that from Januarv until 
had gone to ¢ 
One of the doctors had told him not 
to walk the k ngth ( i city block. He 
told my father to vet a taxi to take him 
Ww ilked home five 


home. But my father 

Stuart. From 
Sky and Other 
Book 


Copyright 1950 by Jesse 
the book Clearing in the 
Stories published by McGraw-Hill 


Company, In 


SK 


* 


He had to smell the land and sift it through his fingers 


miles across the mountain and_ told 
Mom what the doctor had said. Forty 
years ago a doctor had told him the 
same thing. And he had lived to raise 
a family of five children. He had done 
as much hard work in those vears as 
any man 

I could not protest to him now. He 
had made up his mind. When he made 
up his mind to do a thing, he would 
do it if he had’to crawl. He didn’t care 
it it was 97 in the shade or 16 below 
zero. I wiped more sweat from my face 
is I followed him down the little path 


| ind the meadow. 


between the 

Suddenly he 
of the 
from his pe 
falfa. He held it up between him and 


pasture 
stoppe d at the edge 
took his poe ketknife 


ket, and cut a WIsp of al 


me adow 


the sun 
“Look at this, Jess!” 


better 


he bragged. “Did 


you ever see ilfalta grow out 


of the earth?’ 

“It’s the best looking hay I’ve seen 
any place,” [ said. “I've not seen better 
looking alfalfa even in the Little Sandy 


River bottoms!” 


When | little tarm 
everybody around here said I'd end up 
with my family at the county poor farm 
if I tried to make a living here,” he 
bragged again. “It took me thirty vears 


bonght this 


to improve these old worn-out acres to 
make them do this!” 

As 1} stood looking at his meadow of 
alfalfa, down in the saddle between two 
hills, I remembered how, down through 
the years, he had hauled leaves from 
the woods and spread them over this 
field in the autumn and then plowed 
ind let them rot. All that 


Ww hen he 


them under 
ould grow on this ground 
bought it were scrubby pines and saw 
briers. The didn’t 
hig! There wasn’t enough strength in 
the ground to push them any higher 
And the saw briers didn’t grow knee- 
high. In addition to this, the land was 
filled with gullies. But he cut the 
scrubby pines and turned the tops up 
And he mowed 
the saw briers with a scvthe and forked 
them into the gullies on top of the 
pines. Then he plowed the land. He 


pines grow waist 


hill to stop the erosion 
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sowed a cover crop and turned it under. 
Then he sowed a second, a third, and 
a fourth cover few years 
he had the land producing good crops 
and tobacco 


crop. In a 


of corn, w he at 


“But this 


Je SS S iid is he 


pot itoes 
s not what I want to show 
threw the 
the ground. “Come 


io} 
ugn 


the pasture 
i little narrow cattle 
hollow 
ying?” I asked 
i log 
timbered bluff 
the hollow,” he 
He pointed 


LCTOSS 


“But there's not even a 
up there,” I said 
“There's a path up there 
said. “I've made one 
I followed him 
ne had made by 
white oak 
channeled st: 
flash flood 
its top branches rested 
the channel behind a big tree 
dnt hopped the white oak 
Va\ ff at trunk. He had 
ttle of the tree to hold it at the stump 
His doctor had told him 
ax. But he had cut this white 
foot log the 


he could reacl ne ru 


across the foot log 
chopping down a 
felling it over the deep 


eam. It was a foot log a 


ouldn’t arry away De 


m the far side 


the 


not to use an 


oak to 


" 
make a iCrOss stream so 


rged mountain 


} 
slope 


Now I followed mv father up the 


vinding footy ith under the tall hickory 
used to 
little 
squirrels We would shoot 
scaly-bark hick 
ies and black walnuts with our long 
thirty 


come 
bov to 


place where I 


trees, a 


with him when I was a 


hunt for 


squirrels from the tal 


had hee I nearly 
through the vears, from 


had over this 
slope al id 


I 
until my 


walked 
there was 
had 
little 


ot hick 


We 


father 


t pretty 


Then a flat where the 
ground wasn’t so steep. 
“I like these woods, Jess,” my father 


used to 


we came to 


said. “Remember when we 
come here to hunt for squirrels? Re 


beneath these 


member when w sat 
hickories and the squirrels threw green 
hickory shells down at us? I can’t for 
October 
were 1 and the 


( kory 


get those da 1 in when 

trosts 

leaves had 

turned vello nd when the October 
tled the big le 


vind 
fell like 


: <A 
vind! Remember? 


he rabbits 


‘ 
t 
1 
I 


vad come 


ives 


vellow 


ind they 

it me with his pale 

uur hounds, Rags and 

Scout, would make the rabbits circle! 
Those 


I remember this 


were good davs Jess! That’s why 
mountain.” 
wanted to show 
“Oh, no " he said as he began 
to climb the bluff that lifted 
abruptly from the flat toward the sky. 
The on to} of the 
above us looked as if the fingers of 
long boughs were fondling the 
cloud. Whatever 
to see was on top 


farm. And 
with the exception of the last three 


Sec ond 


pines mountain 


their 
white 


1 me 


substance of a 
my father wantec 
of the highest point on my 
years, I had been over this point mam 


had 


traordinar\ 


seen anything ex 
upon high 
I had seen the beauty of 
few rock cliffs, 
hard soft 


times. I never 


this point of 
rugged land 
flowers, a 


manv wild 


and many species of and 


wood trees 
“Why do vou take the path straight 
up the point?” I asked. “Look at these 
other paths! What are they doing here?’ 
Within the distance of a few 
several paths left the main path and 
gradually 


yards 


circled around the slope, 
climbing the mountain 

“All paths go to the same place,” he 
answered 

Then v} i the 
asked 

‘Tl exy 
halt-breath 


H, _ tested 


second wind 


stee P one?” | 


, 
explain te he spoke with 


S 


veered 
something to me 
, 


k the old davs to 


see a fox squirrel. But this won't bring 
back as much as something I’m goin’ 
to show you .f 

My curiosity was aroused. I thought 
he had found a new kind of wild grass, 
or an unfamiliar herb, or a new kind of 
For | the time he 
found a coffee tree in our woods. It is, 
one of its 


tree remembered 


as far as I know, the only 
kind 
Only 
wipe the 
climbed the second steep bluff toward 
the fingers of the We reached 
the limbless trunks of these tall straight 
pines whose branches reached the blue 


depth of sky, for the white cloud was 


county. 
father 


eves as he 


growing in our 


twice did my stop to 


sweat from his 


pines 


now gone. I saw a clearing, a small 
clearing of not more than three-fourths 
of an acre in the heart of this wilderness 
right on the mountaintop. 

“Now, you're comin’ to something, 
son,” he said as he pushed down the 
top wire so he could cross the fence 
“This is something I want you to see!” 

“Who did this?” I asked. “Who 
cleared this land and fenced it? Fenced 
it against what?” 

“Stray cattle if they 
of the pasture,” he answered me curtly 
“I cleared this land. And I fenced it!” 

‘But why did vou ever climb to this 
mountaintop and do this?” I asked him. 
“Look at the fertile have in 
the valley!” 

“Fertile,” he laughed as he reached 
down and picked up a double handful 
of leaf-rot loam. “This is the land, son! 
I've tried all kinds of land!” 


get out 


evel 


land we 


This is it 


= he smelled of the dirt. He 
whiffed and whiffed the smell of this 
wild dirt into his nostrils 

“Tust like fresh air,” he said as he 
let the dirt run between his fingers. 
“It’s pleasant to touch, too,” he added. 

“But, Dad—” I said. 

“I know what you think,” he inter 
rupted. “Your mother thinks the same 
thing. She wonders why I ever climbed 
to this mountaintop to raise my po- 
tatoes, yams, and tomatoes! But, Jess,” 
he almost whispered, “anything grown 
in new ground like this has a better 
flavor. Wait until my tomatoes are ripe! 
You'll never taste sweeter tomatoes in 
vou} 

Chev ll soon e ripe too,” [ said 
as I looked at the 


the lower de ot 


i 
dozen Or TrOWS 


the 


more 


tf tomatoes on 


matoes were a 


Then 


half-d 


yall -« ims. Above the 


7er TOWS 


perhaps, three dozen rows 


Vams were | 


ot potatoes 
“I don't see a 


I laughed. “Won't 


“IT won't let ‘em,” he 


weed in 


this patch,” 
grow here? 
“Now this 


Continued on page 28) 


they 


said 





BOY dates GIRL Ay Gy“ | 


we S your date 


out! Unless your date life these days is in supersonic 
shape, test yourself on the following quiz (bovs right, girls 


left), and then start reinforcing the weak 


personality. Destination Moonbeam! 


Score one point for each “yes” answer. Fewer than seven 


“veses” in one category nmagans that you're flunking in that 


} 


department and that vou’d better get to work on it. A 


total score of less than 20 means that vou'’ve a lot of work 


GIRLS 
Do You Attract? 


Are vou well-groomed 


alway s? 
2. Is your voice as pleasing as vour looks? 

3. Are 

4 Do vou know enough about sports, current 
ents, and other 


2 


you polite and friendly to everyone 


subjects of general interest 


add something when thev’re discussed 
5. Can you talk easily with bovs? 

6. Can vou put a shy boy at ease? 

7. At a party, do vou talk to strangers? 
8. Are vou a good listener? 

9. Do “new” people really interest you? 
10. Do you have a hobby 


interest which makes you interesting to others? 


Are You Fun to Be With? 
} 


have a sense of humor? 


talent, or special 


] Yo vou 


2. Do bovs enjoy talk ng to vou alene? 


3. Do vou uphold vour own ideas 
than sweetly agree with evervthing vou 


says? 


4. Do 


, 
late to tonig 


ibout last night's 


you avoid 


talking 


its date 
5. Do you keep your eves ¢ your date, off 
ther handy males? 
6. When a_ boy vou tor 
deas, do vou have a couple ready? 
7. Do you consider 
8. Do \ r é 


you re 


asks where-to go 
vour date’s wallet? 
vour date to any friends 
ou meet with him? 

9. Do you avoid doing repair jobs on your 
nake-up in public? 
10. Can vou say “no” te a good-night kiss 


ind still leave 


Do You Ring True? 
1. Can you date a boy more than twice with 
uit turning the affair into a Great Romance 
2. Are vou a good sportr 
3. Do you quarrel rarely, make up quickly? 
4. Do you avoid gossiping about others? 
5. Do you vaiue your friendships with girls 


your date feeling happy? 


is much as those with boys? 

6. Do you refuse to break a date (with a 
boy or girl) when something more exciting turns 
up? 

7. Do you avoid making a play for another 
girl’s date 

8. Do you finish most things you start? 

9. Can you turn down a date to study? 

10. Are vou as considerate of vour family and 


2 


old friends as vou are of “new people? 


rating? Here’s your chance to find 


links in your 


1 


to do before the 


because 


dates roll in—but don’t be discouraged 
lots of fellows and girls in the same boat have 


2) 


conquered even stormier seas! 20-25: You get along well 


with most people, but there are-some important points to 
sharpen before you can make.a lasting impression on every- 
26-29 


why stop trying now? And if you score a perfect 30, you're 


one you'd like to You’re an almost-ideal date, but 
a rare and enviable specimen indeed—and this quiz wasn’t 


designed for vou anvwav! 


BOYS 
Can You Make First Base? 
1. Could 


“clean-cut”? 
2. Can you talk easily 


and listen well, too? 


your appearance be described as 


to girls about vour 
pet interests 
3. Are vou interested in girls 
$. Have vou a knack of “drawing out” others? 
5. Can vou tell a joke so that others enjoy it? 
6. Can vou be polite without feeling silly? 
7. Are you as nice to homely 
are to pretty 
8. Can you have fun without being “noisy”? 


opmmons? 


girls as vou 


ones? 


9. Can vou make introductions smoothly? 

10. Do vou avoid handing girls a “line”? 
Are You a Good Date? 

1. Do you ask a girl for a date at least a tew 
days before an informal affair, a week or more 
before a formal dance? 


2. Do vou call for your date promptly ue 


} 


g? 


ver home on time—without grouching 
3. Do you make a good impression on parents? 
4. Do you 
table 
played in public? 

5. Would you look up the rules, rather than 
“bumble through” an evening? 


well? 


wder smoothly in a restaurant 


have manners that can be proudly dis 


6. Can you dance fairly 


Are you an “expert” on some subject? 


] 

8. Is “just talking” fun for you? 
Y. Can vou take “no” for an answer trom 
your date? 


10. Do vou resist urges to “kiss and tell’? 


Do You Wear Well? 


1. Do you “grin and bear 


favorite gir] dates another boy 


> 


it when 


2 


youl 


Do you follow through on all promises? 


3. Can you be a “regular fellow” without 
going against your own convictions?’ 

4. Do vou butlget 
generally speaking? 

5. Do you think about your future 

6. Are you as considerate of 
and friends as you'd like them to be of you 
7. Do you read books on unfamiliar subjects? 
8. Do you often have original ideas? 


9. Are you quick to congratulate your friends 


your time and money 
successfully 


-) 


your family 


2 


boys and girls alike, on their achievements? 


10. Do you show thoughtfulness of other 


people by doing things for them without being 


isked? 
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MANAGING YOUR MONEY 


LOOKING AHEAD 


Prepared under the direction of LEONE ANN HEUER 


Director of Consumer Education, Household Finance Corporation 


I OW 
abou 
Whil 
plan 
\ your 
LO to 100 de 
}« nds on ) Lilt ) look ahead. 
i] } your future! Your 
ff; age 
and 


Dake 
rraduation dav i! I tar 


, ! + 
2 may ik i the remote future 


dimmer than 


to the [ S 


u, more and more people 


ve 65 

ding 
Bure: 
ire living t ripe da 


18 million people over 60; in 


Census 

there 

1960 
60 


to rise. If 


Gg wlay 
ue I lay 


' 25 1 
here sh -3.09 miuion Ove! 
1] 

ind th ll continue 


65 will 
iround the corn the ye: 
After the 


tury VE hi vour 


16 today, age 
be just 


O00 tlendan 


ve he \ ynd 
’ 
nother 


vhich may 


4 { S. Census Bureau 


iffect vou soone 


‘ 


najority of young people are marrying 
, <. } 
NcTeasingly I { [ S means 


nay find \ family finan 


five to eight 


problems 
il pl lem 


Phi ougl no ¢ 


L1uSs¢ tor 


ppo 
ppol 


Han ial pro 


- . t 
rhe t T i niddle 


vhere 

ork. In 
get 1 bird’s 
vantages of directing 


accounts, Sav 


money into Savings 
iZs and loan associations, credit unions, 
pension plans, in 
real the 


American business 


Covernment Bonds 


surance policies 


stocks and bonds of 


estate, and 


Savings. ou collect nickels 


} 
| t 


md dimes iu it home you may 


some thing spec ial 


' 
lars In a place where 
will earn interest and increase 


} 1 ‘ | ] 
mselives, you have started your real 


savings program. Here are some plans 
for savings 
] School 


It's 


banks or student credit 


unions easy to make weekly de- 


posits, and you will be paid interest. 

2. Postal Savings. Anyone age ten or 
over can open an account with $1 at any 
U.S. Post Office. Postal Savings pays 2% 
compound interest 
banks. Usually your 
a savings account will earn 


Some banks pay 


3 Comme re ial 
money in 
14% to 2% 

to 1% 


4. Mutual savings banks 


each veal 


If there is 
commumty, you 
savings will earn 2% to 24% 
These banks are exclusively for savings 

5. Savings and loan associations 


sometimes called building and loan) 


one of these in vaur 


each yeal 


generally pay 24% to 3% 


itions May pay up to 
Savings 


for vour de 


posits. Some assoc 


6F The V may fer 


a regular 
find that you own 

shares in the ass ition. Legally, you 
be asked to give 30 to 60 davs’ no 


ice betore 


wccount or vou n 


withdrawing vou deposits 


usually get your 


In practice ou can 
] 


dem a 


money nm 
6. United States Government Bonds 
ls are the populai 
in nine 


bonds } at maturity 


vears, ten mont} For example, you 
bond that is worth 

Co obtain the full 
with the 


* holding them to maturity 


pay $18.75 for a 
$25.00 at 


buy 


matur 
} 


bond expectation 


When 
the 


} 
vaiue 


bonds are lin before maturity 


nterest rate 1s le 


» put your Sav 


a) the length 
money on 


In deciding where t 
1 ' , , 
ngs, alwavs think about 


time you expect to leave 
b) tk nvenience of making 


deposit dD ne ¢ 

, 

regular deposits ri the ease with 
| 


an withdraw your money; 


Alwavs be sure deposit 


which you 
(d) its safety 


sources ari ns 





Serr \ tJ ‘ 


“| don’t mind working. It’s the wait- 
ing for a pension that gets me down!’ 


and sur- 
“forced 
pay 
check) which self 
employed persons must make. It was 
established by the U. S. Government in 
1937 to income 
after their and to 
guarantee an income 
case a wage earner died. For this in- 


Old-ave 
insurance is a torm of 


deducted 


most 


Social security. 
ViIVOrT Ss 
your 


Savings from 


worke rs and 


assure workers of an 
retirement at 65, 
for survivors in 
surance, you pay a certain per cent of 
your salary out of each pay check; what 
ever you pay is matched by your em 
ploye r 

Most of you will apply for a social 
security number as soon as you start to 
work. Always keep your card in a safe 
place. If you should lose it, apply imme- 
diately for a duplicate. This is your 
number one insurance policy. Get a 
copy of the latest edition of Your Neu 
(See your local office 
or write the Social Security Adminis 
tration, Baltimore, Md.) This booklet 
answers 47 important questions which 
may even prove useful to your parents 


Social Security 


or relatives today. 

Company pensions. Another form ot 
forced savings” offered by many com 
pames is a pension or retirement plan 
Retirement pension plans may be “con- 
tributory” (paid for by employees as 
well as employers) er “non-contributory” 
paid entirely by the employer). Any 
payne nts you make will be deducted 
from your pay check, but you'll really 
be adding to your own savings program. 
If you should change jobs, you'll get 
your money back, sometimes with in- 
terest 

Having talked briefly about savings 
iccounts, social security, and possible 
company pension plans, our next step is 
to tell you how to plan a life insurance 
program for yourself. In the next article 
in this series you will learn about the 
many ways you can protect yourself and 
your property through insurance. 


This is the third in a series of articles 
on “Managing Your Money.” 





No 4. Play-the-Game Series 








Bese Jat 


LAY-UP SHOT Upon receiving the ball, look up at the bas- 
ket and take a long step with the left foot. Come down hard 


on this foot and leap as high (not forward) as possible. Carry 
the ball up in both hands. At the peak of the jump, remove 


Learn 
to Shoot 


Demonstrated by GEORGE MIKAN 


The world’s greatest center, star of the 
Minneapolis Lakers (pro champions), 
demonstrates the three basic shots 
especially for Scholastic Magazines. 








the left hand and release the ball off the fingertips, laying it 
softly against the board. Learn to shoot with either hand. 
When shooting with the left hand, jump off the right foot. 
The main point to remember is to get up as high as you can. 





SET SHOT Keeping the legs fairly close together with the weight over the toes, 
poise the ball at about chin level and train your eyes on the front rim. Now bend the 
knees slightly, bring the ball well up, and release it with a good wrist action. The arms 
and legs straighten out on the release, with the feet coming off floor or up on toes. 


é > es ES cue 
FREE THROW Spread the legs on the foul line, keeping 
the body erect. Extend the ball straight out to get your aim. 


Then bring it down between the legs, turning the wrists slightly 
so that the thumbs point down when the ball reaches its low 


- 


point. Now bring the ball forward and upward with a straight- 
arm motion. Release it at about shoulder level. Don’t try to 
put spin on the ball. Let the spin take care of itself. After 
releasing the ball, let the arms follow through naturally. 
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BEWILDERING, STARTLING COLLECTION OF SCIENCE-FICTION TALES! 


SPACE ON MY HANDS—Frederic Brown a 


Imagine! A man, lost on a desolate planet, longs to see something green... . A private 
shows the underworld how to beat the lie-detector in order to lick a 1999 crime 

The last man on earth, alone in a room, hears a knock on the door. .. . A dog 

can talk and read minds And a space-traveling mouse that speaks with a German 
cent. You'll meet all these, and mor®, in this terrific collection of 9 gripping, science 


fiction stories. Written by the master of the surprise twist tartling? YOU bet! 


EISENHOWER: SOLDIER OF WONDERFUL WORLD OF BOOKS 
DEMOCRACY on — A book for all book ! 
ers! Man TAB ¢ 
~Kenneth S. Davis ’ : nember ‘ ll want 
-opy for his libra Yr 
‘dent An sbeovhing: “wonderful” book Cin 


well-written story Pt 
extraordinary - 


he treasures and ; 
ires reading brings 
The tory ) 
ee the . book can change 
ower > t , 
ae * l h the magic of reading! 
ay Pin? . “ 7 Ir amusing illustrations, plus 70 
grew uf oO be a grez > 
te. lye be 1< articles on ‘It's Fun to Read » 
len o l 
1 
cr or ~Republicar : 
little-known deta 
eader Specia 


Find Time to Read,” on book collectir 
making of books, on promoting 

ir community, and more. An 
-rence book oo! 


ymily 35¢ 


FEBRUARY, 1953 FRENCH: SELF-TAUGHT THROUGH TH8 VOICE OF ASIA—Michener 


{ 


PICTURES “ Ever wondet What are 


the people of Asta real- 


k Parlez - vous francais?” ¢ % y like What do they 
If not, then you'll want “eC think about?” In this 
Fren to learn French this timely book, a famous 
: ew. simple wa author (South Pacific) 
g Bill Saunders vo ough pictures! Thi gives a clear, accurate 
nteers for the Britis - » ok will speed up Ae : picture of Asia's people 
ny. He gets a specia learning if you're takin . : To do this he visited 11 
epee, ad J. r h m school. More than 160 pages, in- Far Eastern lands—talked to all types of 
nae of DANGER 1 uggestions t beginner pronunc - people! He interviewed people like Boy- 
aa inder disguise m and phor guides; am index “¢ est San, a_ ten-year-old Korean urchin; a 
nformation back to pour moi’’ . at's just what you'll say Buddhist monk, a Hindu refugee, house- 
And this is only the . yet .started on the shortest way to wives, beggars, teachers, etc. A fascinating 
-waciolting apy stor my “hi! book—certainly worth reading by everyone! 
fax Brand 
yutstanding Eng rhe Jasper Valley! Known as The Streak, 
el! The amusing Blondy Terrance was only a youngster, but he had a reputation as a 
: tough guy. Stories about him were endless—he was a killer, he “had 
tamed the wildest horse in the territory, outfought seven killers single- 
anded. The Streak had a fabulous reputation—but it was built on false 
rumor! And when Calico Charlie came gunning for him, Blondy had two 
1oices* rur or fight for a legend that was a lie! 


10st sunmar 


eart-warming some 
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jaughters Naturally 
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To order books you 
want, write price in SPACE ON MY HANDS, Frederic Brown (25¢) 


—- ave ae oO _ THE STREAK, Max Brand (25¢) 


the titles you have 63. FRENCH: SELF-TAUGHT THROUGH PICTURES (35¢) 
lected Add cost of naan sana Beteeent 
books you selected and BOY DATES GIRL, Gay Head (25°) 
write total for your or- ———- 
dor Guataite tOtKA . TWENTY GRAND SHORT STORIES (25¢) 
AMOUNT. Hand coupon DRINK TO YESTERDAY, Manning Coles (25¢) 
to your Club secretary _ “ 
with the amount of VOICE OF ASIA, James Michener (35¢) 
money shown opposite meee ened . ~ 
TOTAL AMOUNT Do WONDERFU!. WORLD OF BOOKS (35+) mer 
NOT send this coupon . EISENHOWER: SOLDIER OF DEMOCRACY (35¢) 
to TAB headqvarters in ~ 
New York. After the . PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, Jane Austen (35¢) 
secretory makes a rec- : r 
a ae ee es, SECRET SEA, Robb White (25¢) 
returns coupon to you SUE BARTON, STUDENT NURSE, Boylston (25¢) 
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for books you ordered NEW AM. LIB. WEBSTER DICTIONARY (35¢) 
SOW wrvlto ta tides eat COWDOG, Ned Andrews (25¢) 

write in titles not 


1 offered through BUCKSKIN BRIGADE, Jim Kjelgaard (25¢) 
AB this semester — 
= . . ‘on ’ ¥ ‘ MYSTERY OF THE EMPTY ROOM, Seaman (25¢) 
GRAND SHORT STORIES To Club Sec i 
‘ 7p retary: Write —_ 
” . - : : - ‘Paid” in 
1e¢ not this space to indicate a ae » _ 


thet payment was made 


P Svemty from the bes yarn for beoks ordered TOTAL AMOUNT 
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HEARTS AND FLOWERS. A delicious buffet supper served from a beautifully-set table 
with a centerpiece of a pink crepe-paper fan surrounded by red crepe-paper carnations. 


* RECIPE for a Party « 


* FKebruary 
* SPECIAL 


ae ft 


lay celebration have the gang in 
for dancing; serve fruit punch and cherry tarts, and peppermint sticks to nibble on. 
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ANT to make yourself loved? Then 

what better way than by following 
that “shortest route to a man’s heart” 
vour own cooking? And what better 
time than Valentine’s Day? 

Even if you're still an amateur in the 
kitchen, you can produce the special 
Valentine supper that’s pictured in the 
photograph at left. Here’s the menu 

"Festive Meat Loaf 
Green Peas Parsley Potatoes 
Salad Bow! 
Olives, Celery, Pickles 
*Iee-box Party Cake 


FESTIVE MEAT LOAF 


2 tablespoons finely chopped onion 

2 tablespoons finely chopped green 
pepper 

1 lb. ground beef 

1 teaspoon salt 

Few grains pepper 

1 egg 

1 cup drained canned tomatoes 

21 small square soda crackers finely 
rolled (1 cup crumbs) 


Saute onions and green pepper in 
small amount of fat or suet. Add ground 
meat, salt, pepper, egg, tomatoes, and 
cracker crumbs. Mix well; pack into 
greased loaf pan. Bake in moderately 
hot oven (375°F.) 30 to 40 minutes. 
Invert loaf on platter. Garnish with 
strips of green pepper and sliced stuffed 
olives forming “flowers” on top of loaf 
Serves 6 to 8 


ICE-BOX PARTY CAKE 

1 cup heavy cream 

2 teaspoons sugar 

lo teaspoon peppermint flavoring 

Grated chocolate 

23 large thin chocolate cookies 

Whip cream stiff; add sugar and pep 
permint flavoring. Using 2/3 of the 
whipped cream, spread each large thin 
chocolate cookie with a thin laver of 
cream, and press cream-spre ad cookie s 
together, standing them on edges in a 
long row on platter. Spread remaining 
cream on outside of loaf. Sprinkle 
grated chocolate over outside of loaf. 
Chill loaf in refrigerator in 2 to 3 hours. 
To serve, slice diagonally. Serves 6. 


Washington’s Birthday Celebration 

If you'd like your February enter 
taining to be on a simpler scale, ask the 
crowd in for dancing on “George Wash 
ington Eve” (Sat., Feb. 21). 

In the middle of the evening, pro 
duce a “Patriotic Punch Pail” (see the 
illustiation at left). This testive-looking 
container is just an ordinary enameled 
water pail, covered with crepe paper 
and decorated with large gummed stars 
The ladle is a dime-store dipper dressed 
up in twisted lengths of crepe paper in 
honor of Washington's Birthday. 

With the punch, you could serve 
either the cherry tarts shown in the pic- 
ture or the Ice-Box Party Cake.® 
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Camera Angle 


By Ernest Pascucci 


Photography Editor of Scholastic Magazines 


Fun with Flash 


WHEE! This flash photo by Jim Baumer 
won third place in the 1952 Scholastic- 
Ansco Photography Awards. Technical 
data: Speed Graphic, Ansco film; en- 
larged with Solar Enlarger, Kodak paper. 
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Awards Deadlines 

If you haven't selected your finest 
photographs for competition in the 
1953 Photography Awards Program 
sponsored by Scholastic Magazines and 
Many 


the last 


Ansco, here’s your last chance 
regional i Hin " ror 

veek in January ie first two weeks 
No matter what kind of 
» to take, there’s a plac e 
tf the three divisions and 
the 1953 Scho 
Awards. If 
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Camera Clubs 
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change Bulletin is 
nember camera clubs. If 


g being 
like to receive this bulletin 


1 + 


vrite us about some o 

activities im your 
lude the name and ad- 
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where to send the bulletin. Ad- 
to: Ernest Pascucci, 
Magazines, 351 Fourth Ave 
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HALLOWEEN DANCE. Third-place winning flash photo by Chester Lambert. Techni- 
cal data: Speed Graphic, Ansco film; enlarged with Federal Enlarger, Kodak paper. 


‘*VYouth Wants 
To Know”’ 


H°* WOULD you like to appear on 
the same TV program with a fa- 
mous Senator, Governor, or Cabinet 
offic er? 

How would you like to ask these dis 
tinguished gentlemen a question on 
public policies that they found tough to 
answer? 

Well, you're going to have these and 
other exciting experiences, through the 
cooperation of Scholastic Magazines, on 
the popular Youth Wants to Know pro 
gram conducted by Theodore Granik 
on NBC-TV and radio. 

Beginning next month, Scholastic and 
NBC will offer regular prizes for the 
three best questions to be used each 
week in interrogating a prominent 
guest. Mr. Granik, well-known Wash 
ington and founder of the 
adult program, American 
Forum of the Air, conducts every Sun 
day over NBC a forum for high school 
students in which teen-agers cross- 
examine a celebrated figure from gov 
ernment or public life on timely issues 
Among the distinguished guests who 
appeared on Youth Wants to 
Know in the past six months are such 
men as Senators Robert A. Taft, Hubert 
Humphrey, William Fulbright, and 
Frank Carlson; General Lewis Hershey, 
A. Michener, Secretary of the 
Pace, and many others 


attorney 


discussion 


have 


James 
Army 

Up to now the student participants 
in Youth Wants to Know have been 
mostly from high schools in and near 
Washington, D. C. Now we want to ex 
pand the field to take in boys and girls 
from all over America. Time forbids a 
personal visit to Washington by the 
winners, but students from anywhere 
can ask the questions by sending them 
in to this address: “Youth Wants to 
Know,” care of Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York LO, N. Y 
The questions will be carefully judged 


and the three best selected each week 
" 


for.a particular guest star. The 
iskers will 


ind al 


winning 


question each receive $5.00 
in cash ling of that porti 
\ 


h their question and 
to it 
secured and tel 


, , } 
t the show in wt 


est’s answet1 aired 


were 


, 
es will be 


to plan fa 
stars will be 


So Ta is It IS possible 


en ugh thead, the guest 
innounced in this magazine for specif 
futur 


about 


iates or at least for the near 


Their pictures and information 
their activities and policies will be pub 
lished. Then you students will take over 
and send in vour questions addressed 


to guests in whom you are interested. 
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“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn—or special questions about your 
appearance that you'd like to ask— 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


UNNY, isn’t it? New clothes always 

look so good to you, but it often 
seems no time at all before you begin 
to detect the signs of wear and tear! 

Is there anything you can do about 
it—or is this just the facts of 
life that you have to grin and bear? 
The answer is that there are definitely 
many things you can do to keep your 
clothes looking fresh and new 


one of 


Shoe Story. . .. Check your shoes for 
rundown heels. They make look 
sloppy and careless. Soundless rubber 
heels, by the way, are easier on every- 
one’s nerves, including your own, than 
the heels that clack every step 
you take. A good shine gives new life 
to old shoes and a longer life to new 
ones. And if want to give your 
old rubbers and boots a “new look,’ 
cover them with a coat of liquid shoe 


you 


with 


you 


polish 

Sweater Tip. . . . To keep sweaters 
in shape, never put them on hangers. 
After wearing, ait for a little 
while. Then fold them up neatly and 
place them in a drawer 


them 


oe i, 
Re AE a 


Save Your Temper and Your Time. 
Zippers have a knack of getting 
stuck when you're in a hurry to get 
dressed. Help to protect against jam- 
ming and breaking by always zipping 
up the zippers on clothes before they're 
washed, ironed, or cleaned. (Psst! Rub 
a little vaseline on stubborn zippers!) 


Clothes Care for Wet Weather... . 
Caught in a storm without raincoat or 
rubbers? No need for your clothes to 
look bedraggled if you take care of 
them as soon as you get home. Shake 
out wet coats and hang them on coat 
hangers in the open, away from heat. 
(A shower rack is a good place.) Empty 
the pockets—o1 they'll dry out-of-shape. 
Wipe off wet shoes with a cloth, then 
stuff them with newspaper. When dry, 
give them a good shine. Even wet felt 
hats can be brought back to shape. 
Gently wipe off the water with a cloth 
Bring the hat back to shape with your 
fingers, and if you can, stuff it with 
paper When the hat is dry, hold it over 
a steaming pot of water and stroke it 
with a soft brush in the direction of the 
nap. Wet suede shoes can be treated the 


Same Way 


Girls, Take’ Note. What girl 
doesn’t have a drawerful of single stock- 
ings, no two of which match? Yet for a 
few cents, you can give yourself a 
whole new stocking wardrobe. Pick out 
runs in them. Buy 


the hose with no 


a stocking color remover and take the 


color out of mismatched hose. Then 
with special stocking dye, tint the whole 
batch the same shade. Easy to do, and 
easy on your clothes budget 


Stag Corner A simple trick to 
keep your shirt sleeves neat is to fold 
them up from the cuffs instead of roll 
ing them up when the occasion calls for 
it. Then, when you let the sleeves down 
again, you'll find the cuffs smooth and 
unwrinkled. 


Boys’ Best Bet... . A qumrter spent 
on a trouser hanger is a real investment 
ina good appearance. Hang the trousers 
so that the creases fall in a straight line 
Wrinkles usually “hang out” overnight 
and vou'll be in “good crease” next day 


Suit Yourself in the Right Color... . 
Glad is the lad who gets a new suit 
and no wonder. It’s an occasion in any 
man’s life. Most fellows look good in 
most colors, but if you're in doubt 
about what suits you best, here’s a sim 
ple guide. Black hair—gray suit. Brown 
Red hair—grav 


blue or gra\ 


hair—gray or blue suit 
» brown suit. Fair hair 
suit 
And 
boys, keep your suit-shirt-tie-and-socks 
color combinations under control! Here 
are some suggestions: brown (suit), tan 


whatever color your hair is 


(shirt), and green or yellow (tie and 
SOC ks ); gray, blue, and maroon, nav\ 
blue, light blue, and red; tan, brown 


and yellow or rust 


GOOD LOOKS BEGIN WITH CLEAN SKIN 


Soap and water are beauty basics for 
teen-age complexions. With warm water 
and mild soap, give your face and neck 
a going-over at least twice a day. Use a 
washcloth if you like. Rinse off soap with 
warm water, then splash face with cold 
water. The new ‘cream washing,’ which 
many teen-age boys and girls like, is 
also a good way to clean the face 


f 

If you use cosmetics, you'll find that 
a good cold cream or cleansing cream 
helps to take off make-up quickly and 
easily. Use the cream preferably before 
washing your face. But whether you 
apply cream before or after the soap 
and water, be sure to remove it thor- 
oughly with clean tissues. Don’t rub 
hard—wipe it off gently and carefully. 


Medicated creams and lotions may help 
to heal blemishes. Use them only on a 
perfectly clean face if you want them 
to be effective. Even though your face 
doesn’t look dirty, always wash it be- 
fore going to bed. Scrupulous cleanliness 
helps to prevent blackheads and infect- 
ed pimples, and to give you the clear 
skin every teen-ager would like to have. 
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MiAMiIMTHE HOAXTERS (M-G-M. 
Produced by Dore Schary. Written 
by Herman Hoffman from material 
compiled and arranged by Victor 
Lasky and William Hebert.) 
The Hoaxters is a different kind of 

This half-hour film, pro- 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 

Drama: “4/4 bBreaking the Sound 
Barrier weeeAbove and Bevond 
Wie My Cousin Rechel. ~@MMember 
f the Wedding. ~/@MWherever She Goes 
444 Face to Face “Blackbeard the 
“Eight Iron Men. #@Pony Sol- 
her nw Face Desperate Search 
wTh of Venice. “Thunder in the East 

Comedy: 44“ The Importance of Be- 
wveeMy Pal Gus. ~ve 
The Promoter. @@Androcles and the 
Lion. @@No Time for Abbott 
& Costello Meet Captain Kidd. “Babe in 
Bagdad. “The Clown 

Musical: 4114 Stars 
ever. 4@/Hans Christian Andersen 
“Road to Bali. “Million Dollar 
Mermaid. “All Ashore. Meet Me at 
the Fair. April in Paris. “Stop, You're 
Killing Me 

Art: Mi Leonardo da Vin 
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Clearing in the Sky 


Continued from page 20 

is what I've been wanting you to see!” 

“This is the cleanest patch I've ever 
seen,” I bragged. “But I still don’t see 
why vou climbed to the top of this 
mountain to clear this patch. And you 
did all your doctor’s or 
ders!” 

“Which one?” 


Then he sat 


this against 
he asked, laughing 

down on a big stump 
m a small black-gum 
stump near This 
place on the mountain where the sun 
And on the 
Was a 


and I sat down 


him was the only 


could shine to the ground 


lower side of the clearing there 
rim of shadow over the rows of dark 
] } ' ] lod 


lants loaded with green to- 
ison for vour plant 
”” T asked 


mv life.” he 1 


Sala, 
ld me to go home and 
lily as long as I could 

work. Not to do any 
live and enjoy the few 

ie. If the doctors have 
winking at me, “I 
th many times! Now 
I've re years the Good Book 


lows to man in his lifetime upon this 
oes 
er 


been rig he said 


have ne “1 6 i 


Three score vears and ¢ 


1, got up from the stump and wiped 


from his red- 


the raindrops of sweat 
I 
his big blue ban 


wrinkled face with g 
dl initia 
else Jess * he said 
o follow him to the 
learing, “vou won't 
u reach three score 
hese vears vour time is 
when vou live on that 
) something goes back 
You go 
bac k and loved 
See iS S p | 1 slope?” He pointed 
down from the upper rim of the clear 
below 


Commething innot explain 


to the vou kne Ww 


ing tow ird the deep valley 


‘Your mother and I 
nd I was twenty-two, cleared this 


together. We 


ain SOM { 


\ hen she was nine 


raised 


beans, and pumpkins here,” he 


corh 
continued, his voice rising with excite 
he talked with his hands, too 
“Those were the davs. This wasn’t land 
one had to build up. It 
as God had made it and all we 
lear the trees and burn 


ment 


was already 
he re 
had to do was « 
the brush. I plowed this mountain with 
cattle the first time it was ever plowed 
And we raised more than a barrel of 
corn to the shock. That’s why I came 
back up here. I went back to our youth. 
And this land left like 
that was 


And, Jess, 


was the only 


he bragged, “regardless 





of my three score years and ten, I 
plowed it. Plowed it with a mule! I 
have, with just a little help, done all 
the work. It’s like the land your mother 
and I used to farm wher! brought 
my gun to the field and took home a 
mess of fox squirrels every evening!” 

I looked at the vast mountain slope 
where my mother and father had 
farmed. And I could remember, years 
later, when they farmed this land. It 
was on this steep slope that my father 
once made me a little wooden plow. 
That was when I was six years old and 
they brought me to the field to thin 
corn. I lost my little plow in a furrow 
and I cried and cried until he made me 
another plow. But I never loved the 
second plow as I did the first one 

Now, to look at the mountain slope, 
grown up with tall trees, many of them 
big enough to have sawed into lumber 
at the mill, it was hard to believe that 
my father and mother had cleared this 
mountain slope and had farmed it for 
manv vears. For many of the trees were 
sixtv feet tall and the wild vines had 
matted their tops together 

“And, Jess,” he almost whispered, 
told me to sit still and 
I couldn't do it. I had 
to work. I had to go back. I had to 
smell this rich loam again. This land 
like the land I had to build to 
grow alfalfa. This is real land. It’s the 
land that God left. I had to come back 
and dig in it. I had to smell it, sift it 
through my fingers again. And I wanted 


“the doctors 


to take life easy 


Is not 


to taste vams, tomatoes, and potatoes 
from this land.” 

From this mountaintop I looked far 
in every direction the rugged 
hilis my father and mother had cleared 


over 
and farmed in corn, tobacco, and cane 
The one slope they hadn't cleared was 
the one from father had 


cleared his last, small patch 


whic h mv 


| FOLLOWED him from his clearing 


in the sky, down a new path, toward 


the deep valley below 

“But why do vou 
paths coming from the flat up the steep 
second bluff?” I asked, since he had 
promised that he would explain this 


later 


have so many 


to me 

‘Oh, ves,” he = said. 
spring, I couldn't climb straight up the 
steep path That was when the doctor 
didn’t give me a week to live. I made 
a longer, easier path so T wouldn't have 
to do so much climbing. Then, as I 
continued to get better, | made steeper 
paths. That was one way of knowing 
I was getting better all the time!” 

I followed him down the path, that 
wound this way and that on the moun 
tainside, three times the length of the 
path we had climbed. 


“Early last 
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Be sure to know the RIGHT TIME and the RIGHT PLACE to 
submit your entries. Don’t miss the deadline! 

If you attend school in one of the sponsored regions, your entries MUST 
be sent, preferably by your teacher, to the Regional Sponsor during the 


dates listed below for your area. 





If you don’t attend school in one of these sponsored regions, your 
entries must go to Scholastic Awards, Box 7376, Oakland P. O., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to arrive before March 15, 1953. 

Consult your art or photogaphy teacher about this NOW. Then 
you'll be assured of your opportunity in the 1953 Scholastic Awards. 


iS 
TIME 


to make sure your entries arrive 
in time to be judged for 


SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 
and SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO 
PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 


ENTRY DATES FOR REGIONAL SCHOLASTIC ART EXHIBITIONS 


ALABAMA (State) Feb. 2-7 
Loveman’s, Birmingham 


ARIZONA (State) Feb. 2-7 
Phoenix College, Phoenix 


CALIFORNIA (Southern) Jan. 26-31 
Bullock’s, Los Angeles 


CALIFORNIA (Northern) Jan. 26-31 
The Emporium, San Francisco 


COLORADO (State) Feb. 2-7 
The May Co., Denver 


CONNECTICUT (State) Jan. 19-24 
The Hartford Courant 
Parade of Youth, Hartford 


DELAWARE (State) Feb. 24-March 2 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Feb. 2-7 
Frank R. Jelleff inc., Washington 


FLORIDA (Southern) Feb. 2-7 
Burdine’s, Miami 


GEORGIA (State) Feb. 2-7 
Rich’s, Inc., Atlanta 


ILLINOIS (Chicago) Jan. 31-Feb. 6 
The Fair, Chicago 


ILLINOIS (DuPage & South Cook 
Counties) Jan. 26-31 
Wieboldt’s, Oak Park 


ILLINOIS (South Central) Feb. 2-7 
hinn & Scruggs Co., Decatur 


INDIANA (State) Feb. 16-21 
Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis 


IOWA (State) Feb. 2-7 
Younkers, Des Moines 


KANSAS (State) Feb. 2-7 
Allen W. Hinkel Co., Wichita 


KENTUCKY (State) Feb. 2-7 
Stewart Dry Goods Co., Louisville 


MASSACHUSETTS (State) Jan. 26-31 
The Boston Globe, Boston 


MICHIGAN (Southeastern) Jan. 26-31 
Crowley, Milner & Co., Detroit 


MINNESOTA (State) Jan. 26-31 
The Dayton Company, 
Minneapolis 


MISSISSIPPI (State) Feb. 2-7 
The Emporium, Jackson 


MISSOURI (Western) Feb. 11-18 
Emery, Bird, Thayer, Kansas City 


MISSOURI (Eastern) Jan. 26-31 
Stix; Baer & Fuller, St. Louis 


NEBRASKA (State) Jan. 26-31 
J. L. Brandeis & Sons, Omaha 


NEW MEXICO (State) Feb. 2-7 
Popular Dry Goods Co. 
El Paso, Texas 


NEW YORK (North Central) Feb. 2-7 
E. W. Edwards & Son, Syracuse 


NEW YORK (West Central) Jan. 26-31 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr, Rochester 


OHIO (Northeastern) Feb. 4-11 
The Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland 


OHIO (Southern) Feb. 2-7 
The John Shillito Co., Cincinnati 


OKLAHOMA (State) Feb. 2-7 
John A. Brown Company 
Oklahoma City 


PENNSYLVANIA (Southeastern) Feb. 24- 
March 2 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 


PENNSYLVANIA (Western) Feb. 2-7 
Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh 


TENNESSEE (Western) Feb. 2-7 
B. Lowenstein & Bros., Memphis 


TEXAS (Southeastern) Feb. 9-14 
Foley’s, Houston 


TEXAS (North Central) Feb. 9-14 
W. C. Stripling Co., Fort Worth 


TEXAS (Western) Feb. 2-7 
Popular Dry Goods Co., El Paso 


WASHINGTON (State) Feb. 16-21 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 


WEST VIRGINIA (State) Feb. 2-7 
The Diamond, Charleston 


WISCONSIN (State) Feb. 2-7 
Schuster’s, Milwaukee 
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GET-ACQUAINTED OFFERS 
KEY-TO-MY-HEART PIN , Sold Fiated 


BEAUTIFULLY 
Special 2 , 
only " 
50° 
tne ‘ 
pay 


ENGRAVED 


BOB 


FRIENDSHIP 
BRACELET 


SPECIAL 
ONLY 


50¢ 


NEW FRIENDSHIP RING 


HEART 
PENDANT 


50¢ 
hearts Engrave ne | 14K. Gold Finish 
mw initials. Give ze or strip 


SPECIAL $y 25 WITH 


ONLY THIS AD 
TASH ENGRAVING CO. 
487 BROADWAY, DEPT 


DON'T LET UGLY 
BLEMISHES 


RUIN YOUR LOOKS 


Don't neglect an externally caused bdimply 
oroken out skin that may be over 
night! Apply wonderfully edic sia Disdeon 
Ointment ton t—check results next morn 
ng after just o applicatior 

Poslam yntair all 9 
known to. skir pecialists 

ore effectively to p you to a finer com- 
plexion. Apply it after washing skin witl 
non-alkali Poslam Soap. At druggists every- 
where -costs so little 


ENGRAVED 
FREE 


ingredient well 
works faster 


STAMPS 


Mammoth International Albums, Scott's Catalogues, hinges, 
complete accessories, when you buy our wonderful foreign 
Don t write unless you intend te buy. But don't 

comparing our more generous offers 


BARGAIN STAMPS, SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA 





VALUABLE AURAL BOOK 


$10 000 


Stamp 


others with be 


Bea! ) vany others with 
, 

JAMESTOWN STAMP CO 
qin 


aga Aa On The Lake 422 Ca 


s and bar 


Jamestown 712, N. Y 





STAMPS 25¢ 

New! 4 Br t 

I leads 

different. Rare bargain only 

NIAGARA STAMP < NN 

CANADIAN Se 
“i ' gether large 


I 
p FRE 
f a "Enel ¢ Stamp Co 


Powerful Magnifying Glass 
FREI for 5¢ Post. Bargain 
lists and approvals. 


Jamestown Stamp Co., Dept. 206, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Deot ‘$B. Terente, ng 


Sa 


A. SIA 


U.N. Prize Winners 


The 


winners 


United’ Nations has picked the 

it its recent world-wide contest 
for new U. N. stamp designs. The win- 
ning designs, six in all, were chosen 
from 194 sketches sent in by 67 artists 
of 32 U. N. member nations. 

Three of the artists won $1,000 each 
for their designs. The other three won 
$500 each. As vet the U. N. Postal Ad- 
ministration has not decided when the 
winning designs will be used on new 
U. N. stamps. Some of the other designs 
also may be used on future stamps. 

# the $1,000-winning designs 
are shown below. Both are framed inside 
border containing the “United 
Nations” in five languages—English, 
French, Spanish, Chinese, Russian. The 
airmail shows a globe partly sur- 
rounded by a winged U. N. emblem. 
The 15¢ FAO shows an ear of wheat. 

FAO is the U. N.’s Food and Agri- 
culture Organization. It helps farmers 
increase the world’s food supply. FAO 
experts teach them better farming meth- 
ods and assist them in fighting crop and 
livestock diseases 

STAMPING GROUNDS: Japan has 
set of three new stamps to 
commemorate Prince Akihito’s official 
standing as heir to the throne. No photo 
or portrait of the Crown Prince appears 
on the stamps. Japan's royal family does 
not allow any of its members to be pic- 
tured on stamps. The stamps show a 
Kirin, a dragon-like animal of good luck, 
and the Prince’s official flag. 

Belgium’s three new King Baudouin I 
may be a 
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tor’s item someday. 


show the 22 year-old 


stamps, issued 

valuable 
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king without 
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that 
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king 


issued 
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y then be 


a! Administration 


the $1, 000-winning designs 


Two of 


Well-built 


“Waiter, there’s a nail in my dessert. 
“Really, sir, what do you expect 


when you order cottage pudding?” 
: Hi-Court 


Far-sighted 


A young bride stood in the butcher 
shop looking over the different meats 
in the showcase. The butcher said: 
“What can I do for you, madam?” 

The bride smiled shyly and replied: 
“What do you have that I can make 
over if I don’t cook it right the first 


timer 
Classmate 





What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stomps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stomps, or stamps you poy for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these ‘approval’ stomps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “approval” 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you de not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
advertisers be sure to write your name and address 
on your letter and on the upper left hand corner 
of the envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 


Biya: STAMP FINDER” 
glance the country to 


the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
an advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged 
to appeal to the Executive Editor, ey ae 
203 All Different 
Zeppelines. Semi postats 
1. a. High ba 
new 
Jamestown Stomp ee, ‘Dept. 510, Jamestown, N.Y 
DIFF. RUSSIA ~10¢ 
vlorful stan ps —oniy 
lists, approvals included 
Box 44, Times b Square Station, New York 36. N.Y 
Oa? sane illustrated. Includes valu 
al ile 8 a ip Collector's Dictionary."" Stamp Treas 
orld’s Ten rest Stamps. Also Approv 


you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 
has been deceived as a result of his response to 

zines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 

custom 1 
RUSSIA collection 
D. S. SAPHIRE 
mp ee 
° Rares Ale 
GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 1194, Calais, Maine 





U. S. ARMY & NAVY HEROES 


A collection featuring U. S. Army & Navy Heroes 

on stamps from War of 1812. Civil & Revolution 

others. A Pictorial History. 10c with 
S. approvals 

Bex 205-Q, Harmon-on- Wudeon, N.Y 


ary and 
bargain U 
Locust Stamp Co., 


DIFFERENT 
Stamps from Cochin-Oceanie, 
Cameroun, Malta, Cyprus. 
ete. to Approval Buyers. 


DIXIE STAMP CO., 44, Milwaukee 1, 


FREE. $22.50 CATALOGUE VALUE 
Raymax Plan offers free colorful collection 
cataloguing $22.50, plus Scott's Interna- 
tional Stamp Album and many other big 
premieaee with approvals. Write today 
3e¢ postage please 

New York 7. Nw. Y 


3c 


Dept Wis. 


ww RAVMAX, 70 AA Nassav St., 


WORLD” td Laneest STAMP! 


(7%xl4 Inches) it will 
» af ‘ “ Retails eg ide. Given 
FRE re pproval service app ants sendly Se postage. 
STAMPS fad > $ wo, $2; 2 000 $i: 5.000 “$14 
TATHAM STAMP CO., Springfield Iced Mass. 


81 Multi- Colored 


Flags of the World—only 15¢ with approvals 


A re 





KENMORE, MILFORD F-76, N. H. 
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Torch Song 


The city dweller was on his way to 
visit some friends during his vacation. 
The way led through a swamp. 

“Say,” he asked his elderly guide, 
“is it true that an alligator won't hurt 
you if you're carrying a torch?” 

The guide thought a moment, then 
said: “Depends on how fast you carry 
the torch, I reckon.” 

Vou Dov 
Help! 

“Well,” said the housewite, “I saved 
you $75 today, Harvey, so don’t say 
I am not watching our budget.” 

“Interesting,” the husband remarked 
dubiously. “Just how did you save all 
this money?” 

“By listening to the radio,” explained 
the little woman. “I heard the new tax 
on deep freezers would be increased to 
25 per cent, so I bought one right 
away.” 


Christian Bcience Monitor 


The Whole Story 


A big, swaggering tough came up to 
the plate. He scowled at the frail, meek- 
looking umpire behind the plate. Then 
he turned and faced the pitcher. 

The first delivery smacked into the 
catcher’s mitt. “Str-ike one!” called the 
umpire. 

rhe batter 
acingly at the man in blue 

Again the pitcher wound up, and 
once again split the plate with a perfect 
strike yelled the umpire. 

“Two what?” roared the yegg, 


turned and glared men- 


Two,” 
ad- 
vancing on the arbiter. 

‘Too quaked the ump 
low to be a strike.” 


Too 


low, 


Big - Time 
Too Agreeable 


Singer Rise Stevens husband, Walter 


Surovy, tells this story 

When 
a non - English 
Friends told him to say “I 
to everything. When the marriage 
officer asked, “Is there anybody pres- 
ent who knows any reason these parties 
Surovy boomed 


Surovy 
Hungarian 
do’ 


were wed, was 


speaking 


they 


actor. 


should not be married? 


out his only English expression, “1 do!” 
Post Hall Syndicate 


20, 243% PICTURES FOR $1.00 
FROM YOUR NEGATIVE, PICTURE 
RETURNED UNHARMED 

DAYTON PHOTO LAB. 
P.0.Bex 931 + DAYTON, OHIO 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 

This is the last issue for the first 
semester. There will be no January 
28 issue because of the mid-term 
interval. The next issue you receive 
will be dated February 4. Be sure 
your teacher has your order for next 
term’s subscription. 











Education 


The sergeant called his platoon to 
attention. Then he said: “All college 
graduates fall out to my right.” 

After he looked over the balance of 
the platoon he said: “All high school 
graduates fall out to my left.” 

Then, with a knowing smile on his 
face, he said: “The college graduates 
can police the area. The high school 
graduates can sweep the walks.” 

Turning to what was left of the 
platoon he said: “The rest of you men 
without any education can stand around 
and learn something.” 


Patuxent River Tester 


Where There’s a Will-—- 


A tramp had heard that fat ladies 
were a soft touch. They were so good- 
hearted that they would give unstint- 
ingly and without question. He selected 
one and put on his act. 

“Lady,” he entreated, “please have 
mercy on me. I haven't eaten for four 
days.” 

“My word!” she gasped, 
wish [ had your will power.” 


I certainly 


Concise 
What is probably the shortest drama 
review on record was turned in by the 
critic of a London newspaper. The play 
was called Dreadful Night. The critic's 
comment: “Exactly.” 


Thorough Job 


Wee Willie: “Grandpa, did you once 
like snow?” 
‘Yes, my boy. 

‘Well, who shoveled it 


have hair 


Grandpa 
Wee Willie 
off?” 


svadian Hig 


How’s That Again? 


Jim: “Il can’t get along with her. All 
she does is ignore me.” 

Jack: “Ignore you?” 

Jim: “Yes—and if there’s anything I 


hate, it's IGNORANCE.” 


Caught 


chart,” the 
the 


that 
ordered 


‘Read 
physician 
draftee. 

“What chart?” asked the recruit. 

“Right you are! There isn’t any 
chart,” agreed the M.D. “1A for you, 
my boy.” 


prospective 





examining 


31 


REBOUNDING — 

going up to get that 

ball ‘off the boards,’ 

sprinting, stopping, 

twisting, makes cop speed with mo fatigue im 

portant. Basketball is rugged and calls for the 

firm support of a rugged Bike supporter 

All athletes know the value of a good sup 
porter in preventing strain in the vital zone 

More athletes have worn Bike than any other 

brand. There's a Bike support for every sport 
where you buy your sporting goods ® 
®) 











CUTICURA brings 

amazing improvement 

in just 7 days 

Cleanse daily with fra- 

grant, mildly medicated 

Cuticura Soap and apply 
Cuticura Ointment 
nightly. Try Cuticura 
Liquid during the day 
Get Cuticura 


Sell your classmates 


SEN 1ORS America’s Most Beav- 


tiful ond complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


earn sensational commission 
Memory Book with ord 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 

1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


Buy U.S. Defense Bonds 








THE FIRST 
CHIQUITA _|(ss72.5" 
AND 1 COULDN’T 
~ Com EVEN DRIBBLE 
S SCORES & ‘ 


ISS 


KS 
NO BREAKFAST FOR } YEAH/ THE ONLY YOU NEED 
BASKET ILL MAKE A LITTLE 


ME... MY APPETITES / SAY, 
FIZZLED. WHERES WILL BE IN ARTS PEPPING UP/ 

i THE OLD AND CRAFTS. | 

FIGHT ? 









































WITH RIPE BANANA SLICES 


THATS A FIRST- 
AND MILK... GIVES EXTRA Ss TEAM / GET OUT 


TEAM BREAKFAST 


SAY, CHIQUITA, CRISPY CEREAL PILED HIGH WOW ILL TAKE 
ON THE WHOLE 




















For a power send-off every day eat a 
hearty banana breakfast! For a FREE 


ENERGY ‘ 
copy of my banana song, fill out 


United Fruit Company, Dept. SM 
Pier 3, North River, New York 6, New York 


Please send me, FREE, Chiquita 
Banana’s song. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
STATE 
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Gate (pro nd con), O 1-5 
Portable Television Set 
19; *Which Wavy for 
tional TV i 
29-4 
Progran 
fransportatior ee also 
tion Automobile German 
Super-train monorail elec 
tric), O 22-7; Railroads Deliver 
the Goods! (Assn. of American 
Railroads insert), O 8-17 
*Eastern Bastion of De- 
nap), N 19-13; Gray 
Donkey story (Refik Halid) 
N 19-1 ‘Other Danger Spot 
in trife-Torn World Oo 


22:K 


rurke} 
nocrac 


U 
veloped Countries 
Eastern Bastion of 
(map), N 19-13 
United Nations: *Bright Spots of 
1952, D 10-10; Commemorative 
Stamps, O 8-46, D 3-38; Last 
Man from Bataan, Romulo, J 
14-6: Loyalty Problems, N 5 
17, D 10-17; *Nations of e 
World (chart) O 22:K-13 
*Scroll of Living History—His- 
toric Milestones That Changed 
the World, 1941-1952, O 22:K- 
16; United Nations: Its Organ- 
ization and Functions (chart) 
O 22:K-20; United Nations To- 
day, O 22:K-21; U. S. Reds in 
the U. N., D 10-17 
General Assembly: Bars Red 
China, N 5-17; *Chinese Puzzle 
(map N 12-13; *Focus on 
U. N. Genera! Assembly, O 15- 
10; Korean Debates, O 29-13 
N 12-16, D 3-19, D 10-17; Lester 
B. Pearson of Canada Elected 
President, O 22-6; Lie Resigns 
U. N. Post, N 19-16; *United 
Nations Today (chart), O 22 
K-16 


Inderde 
*Turkey 
Democracy 


U co *Bright Spots of 
1952, D 10-10; Trouble in Con- 
ference at Paris, D 3-20 
United State Air Bases: Thule 
Greenland, Has Important Bas« 
(map), O 1-12; To Build Air 
Bases N 12-15 
Armed Forces: Lady with the 
Ultra Violet Ray, J 7-6; *Mili- 
tary Organization, O 22:K-27 
Without a Song (Kenneth W 
Gould), J 7-19 

Cabinet: see also U. S. Execu- 
tive Eisenhower's Appoint- 
ment , N 19-15, D 3-19, D 10-16 
Congress: Eighty-Second Con- 
gress, S 17-24; Indict Owen 
Lattimore, J 7-18; *Labor and 
the New Administration, J 21- 
9, *Problem of Political Pat- 
ronage, J 7-10; Problems 
Facing the New President and 
Congress: 1-What It Costs to 
Run the Government, N 12-10; 
2-Where the Money Comes 
From (charts), N 19-10; 3-Prob- 
lem of Foreign Aid, D 3-15 
4-Dollar Picture, D 10-13; Re- 
publicans Control Congress, N 
19-15; *What It Costs to Be a 
Congressman (charts), O 29-10 
Constitution: Constitution and 
the Election (How the Elec- 
toral Collegq Werks), O 1-13, 


n Spain 





four Key to 


Part 2; Shou he Constitution 
Be Amende Provide for 
Immediate fransfer of the 
Presidency pro and con}, D 
3-9: *Supreme Court, Umpire 
of the Constitution, O 1-7 

Defense *Military Organiza- 
tion, O 22:K- 
Executiv 


yoINtIT 


hower Ap- 
19-15, D 3-19, 
the President Dies 
Vice-President Be 
Two Years in the 
pro and con) 
ibor and the New 
tion, J 21-9; *Mister 
idential inaugu- 
-10; *New Presi- 
d Affairs, D 3-12 
Cabinet, O 22:K- 
Facing the New 
ind Congress—1 
ts to Run the Gov- 
10; 2. *Where the 
From (charts) 
*Problem of For- 
eign Aid arts) D 3-15 
4. *Dolla Picture, D 10-13; 
*Social Securit in the White 
House, D 3-21 
History: see also History Be- 
hind the Headlines. History Is 
Fun—On TV, O 8-4; Shrine for 
American in National Ar- 
chives, D 10-16 
Supreme Court 
gation, J 7-18; *United States 
Supreme Court (chart), O 22 
¢-23; *Umpire of the Consti- 
O 1-7 


19-10 


Schoo! Segre- 


V-w-Y 


ee Career Club 
see also America Votes, 
nerica Votes from 1920 
Through 1948, O 1-28, Part 2; 
Boys and Girls Should Vote at 
18, O 1-2; 55,000,000 Voters on 
November 4? 0 29-12; Guard 
Your Right to Vote! (Messages 
from S. A. Mitchell and A. E 
Summerfield), O 29-15; How to 
Vote—Play by Play, O 1-12 
Part 2; How You Can Help 
(short manual for h.s. students 
on getting out the vote), O 1- 
5, Part 2; Large Registration 
for Presidential Election, O 22- 
6; Presidential Election to Be 
All-time-high Voting Record 
O 22-6; *Should the States Pass 
Legislation to Lower the Vot- 
ing Age to 18? (pro and con) 
S 17-9; *Should Citizens Who 
Do Not Vote Be Fined? (pro 
and con), O 8-5; We Elect a 
President—Elections Are Won 
by Political Parties, O 1-11 
Part 2; *Who Can Vote and 

Who Does, O 1-15, Part 2 
Understanding 
World News (Special Section 
Oct. 22): Africa (map), K-10; 
Air Distances (azimuthal equi- 
distant projection map), K-9; 
Civil Defense Agencies (chart) 
K-26; Eastern Asia and West- 
ern Pacific (map), K-11; Know 
the Word for It (short diction- 
ary of terms in the news), K- 
28; *Korean War: What's Be- 
hind It (map), K-3; Nations of 
the World (chart), K-13; *Othe: 
Danger Spots in a Strife-Torn 
World, K-6; *Postwar Germany 
Testing Ground of Europe 
(maps), K-5; President's Cabi- 
net, K-24: *Scroll of Living 
History Historic Milestones 
That Changed the World, 1941- 
1952 K-16; South America 
(principal resources map), K- 
12; Supreme Court of the U.S 
(chart), K-22; *Two Worlds in 
Conflict, Democracy vs. Totali- 
tarianism, K-1; Uncle Sam's 
Alphabet Agencies, K-25; Unit- 
ed Nations Today (Assembly, 
principal organs, chart), K-21 
U_S. Military Organization, K-27. 
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